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F  smtagaran spring—and the Reach Official 05 
Football reports for practice—and action! 

And again this season, as in years past, you can 
count on this rugged veteran turning in a good 
account of itself. For the 05 has 5 notable features 
—each one full of meaning for the coach who’s 


looking for top-rank performance. 


* Not only is the 05 official in size, shape 
and weight, but it’s built to stay that way 
through its long playing life. 

* Easy to control when passing against the 
wind, due to its perfect balance. 


* A l-o-n-g ball on passes and punts. 
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A 5-point gridiron star 


* Accurate in drop and place-kicks. 


* Made of finest selected, specially tanned, 
Reach football leather— with patented, 
shape-retaining double lining. 


MODELED closely after the famous 05, the Reach 
HSF Football is a favorite in the 1937 line-up for 
high and prep-school play. Needless to say, it’s 
official in size, shape and weight—and built to 
take all the punishment your boys can give it! 
You'll find that these two renowned footballs 
measure up to the highest standard of Reach 
workmanship—and that both offer real value. Let 


your Reach dealer give you further details. 





A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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Wise Coaches 
Profit from the 


Summer Vacation 


Summer coaching 
schools in all parts 
of the country give 
progressive coaches 
an opportunity to 
learn the latest 
coaching practices 
of the outstanding 
students of athletics. 


Clip the coupon of 
the coaching school 
that particularly 
interests you, fill tt in 
and mail it to the 
address on the coupon. 


Do not mail coupons 
to this magazine. 
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Akron Coaching Schoo! 
University of Akron, Akron, Olite 
Please send me full information 


about your coaching school to be 
held June 21-25, 


City 
A. J. May, 1937. 





Paul Hinkle, Director 
Butler University Coaching School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Please send me full information 


about your coaching school to be 
held August 9-14. 


Street or School 
City 
A. J. May, 1937. 





Justin M, Barry 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Please send me full information 
about your Catelina Island Coach- 
ing School to be held August 9-14, 
Name 

Street or School 

City 

A. J. May, 1937. 





Walter Frederick 
104 Eshleman Hall 


University of Californie, Berkeley, 


Calif. 


Please send me full informalities 


about your University of Califor- 


Were 








nia Summer Track School to be abe 


held June 9-16. 


City he... seus 
A. J. May, 1937. 





William A. Reid, Director 
Coaching School at Colgate 
Hamilton, N, Y. 


Please send me full information. 


about your coaching school to be 
held June 28-July 2, 


Street or School 
City 
A. J. May, 1937. 





Cliff Wells 
Bow! 
Logansport, Indiana 


Plesse send me full information. 


ebout your Indiena Ba 


Coaching School to be held Au. : 


gust 16-20. 
Name 
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General Extension Division 
University of Minnesote 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me full information 


about your coaching school to. 
held June |4-19, % 


Street or School 


ity. 
A. J. May, 1937. 














SAFEGUARD YOUR WINNING SYSTEM WITH 
WILSON SUPER-PROTECTIVE FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON FOOTBALLS 


Here is the football that gives passers, 
receivers, and kickers a break. Perfect 
in balance and shape, it passes like a 
bullet without wobble or lope. It is the 
ball that adds definitely to distance 
and accuracy in punting and drop- 
kicking, too. 


WILSON SHOULDER HARNESS 


A beautiful job—every edge trimmed 
smoothly and finished to perfection. 
Full protection to vital parts: (1) 
double layer air-light cellular rubber 
underneath fibre covering over the 
shoulder, (2) Specially designed hinged 
epaulets, carried forward to protect 
shoulder sockets, (3) Kantilever caps 
hinged to follow arms in tackling— 
fully cushioned by air-light cellular 
rubber under the fibre. 
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ments now 
be able to 
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p it exactly as YOU 


WILSON FOOTBALL PANTS 


Form-fitting, with special length waist 
and leg to fit tall, short, and medium 
height players. Allows full freedom of 
action. Can be worn right over Wilson 
air-doughnut pelvic and hip-bone pro- 
tector, also over the one-piece tail- 
bone protector. Special pocket with 
Hol-Tite feature to keep corrugated 
thigh guard in place. Also pockets for 
Knee Protectors. 


WILSON FOOTBALL HELMETS 
A snappy, streamlined design. Corset 
back. Full hearing ear protector. Low 
brow. Air-light cellular rubber under- 
neath gives maximum cushioning to 
all vulnerable parts. 


pat Minute Rush! 


er. 
s well as you will so “ 
: ake up your order P 
“ ¢ it when you want 


@ The vital need of the coach today is protection 
for his key players so they may always be in shape 
to go into action. 

That’s why more and more leading Universities, 
colleges, and prep schools are finding Wilson 
Super-Protective Equipment first aids to victory. 
Its scientific design and the liberal use of air-light 
cellular rubber gives utmost freedom of action— 
and maximum protection with minimum weight. 


Kt pays lo play” 


Wibon 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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Meet with Coaches of Champions al. the 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


COACHING SCHOOL-BY-THE-LAKE 
AUGUST 16th to 28th 


TWO FULL WEEKS—TUITION $25 


YNN WALDORF of Northwestern! Dana 

X. Bible of Texas! Doug Mills of Illinois! 

These coaches of champions head-up Northwest- 

ern University’s eleventh annual two weeks sum- 
mer coaching school-by-the-lake. 

Here’s your chance to go into a huddle with 
coaches who produced outstanding teams in two 
of the toughest conferences in the country. 

Waldorf’s 1936 Northwestern eleven won the 
Big Ten championship. In 1934 his Kansas State 
team won the Big Six title. Previously his Okla- 
homa State elevens won a number of champion- 
ships. 

Bible won six championships in the Big Six 
during his eight years at Nebraska. Before going 
to Nebraska he piloted Texas A. and M. to five 
Southwest Conference titles. 

Both coaches specialize in the double and single 
wing-back systems. They will go into detail on 
this type of offense, including power plays, decep- 
tion and forward and lateral passes. Different 
types of defense will be thoroughly discussed. 


WATCH COLLEGE ALL-STARS 
DRILL AT DYCHE STADIUM 


All-American stars of 1936 will work out daily at 
Dyche Stadium during the two weeks of the school for 
their game at Soldier Field with the Green Bay Pack- 
ers, champions of the National Professional league. The 
All-Stars will be coached by a staff selected by popular 
vote. Members of the All-Star coaching staff will be 
available for lectures at the coaching school. Members 
of the school are also privileged to watch the daily 
workouts of the collegians. 


Burt Ingwersen, outstanding line coach and 
former head coach at the University of Iowa, 
rounds out the ‘‘football faculty’’ of the school. 
These three coaches will give you the information 
you have been looking for in all phases of the 
game. 

Doug Mills who led Illinois to a co-champion- 
ship in the Big Ten basketball race this year in 
his first year as head coach will join with Dutch 
Lonborg of Northwestern in giving the basketball 
course. Lonborg’s teams at Northwestern have 
been formidable contenders for the past 10 years. 
These two coaches will go into all phases of the 
game, placing particular stress on the changes 
involved by elimination of the center jump. 

Instruction in seven other fields of coaching 
will be given by members of Northwestern Uni- 
versity ’s athletic staff. They are: K. L. Wilson, 
athletic administration; Tom Robinson, swim- 
ming; Frank Hill, track; Ted Payseur, golf; 
Paul Bennett, tennis; Carl Erickson, training, 
and Ade Schumacher, intramural sports. 

ci. ee ee 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Il. 


_ Please send me additional information concern- 
ing Northwestern University’s Summer Coaching 
School. 
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Here’s why so many 
top-rank coaches 


choose the J5-V... 


be ERE’S a mighty good reason why so many 
of the men who coach America’s most bril- 
liant elevens use the famous Spalding Official 
J5-V Football, year after year. 


They'll tell you that the J5-V is a real triple- 
threat—on the ground and in the air. From 
season to season, this rugged star keeps right 
on delivering the kind of performance that 
makes the headlines. And here’s why: 

—it literally bores through the air...it gives 
maximum distance on passes and punts... it 
flies far and straight when place-kicked. 

—its balanced construction is the result of 
scientific laboratory experiments, as well as 
many seasons in actual play. 





—it keeps its official size, shape and weight 
through the toughest punishment the toughest 
team can give it. 


H5-V for Scholastic Play 


Patterned closely after its famous brother, the 
Spalding H5-V Football is designed for prep 
and high school play. It’s official in every re- 
spect and one of the most rugged footballs 
money can buy. 


Ask your Spalding dealer or representative 
to show you both of these balls—as well as the 
complete line of Spalding head guards, shoulder 
pads, jerseys, football pants, shoes, and other 
high quality football accessories. 
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The Development 
and Training of 
Broad Jumpers 


By Garfield W. Weede 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 





College for four years. 


for the past ten years. 


relays. 





Cgc tery from the University of Pennsylvania in 1906, 
Dr. Garfield W. Weede began his coaching career in Kansas 
colleges. He was at Sterling College for nine years and Washburn 
For the past eighteen years he has been at 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg, where he is at the 
present time Athletic Director and Track Coach. 
coached by Dr. Weede have been champions of their conference 
Pittsburg relay teams have always been 
contenders in their class in the Mid-Western indoor and outdoor 


Track teams 








ROAD jumping, like most of the 

other field events, is a specialty 

and calls for special as well as gen- 
eral abilities in the athlete who is to attain 
exceptional performances. 

The points a coach should emphasize in 
working with broad jumpers will there- 
fore vary with the native ability of each 
athlete. The coach in a small high school, 
nine out of ten times, will have a boy with 
only mediocre ability with which to work, 
and his procedure in the development of 
the maximum performance of this lad will 
be different than the methods to be fol- 
lowed by some college or university coach 
who is fortunate enough to have an athlete 
with exceptional native abilities conducive 
to excellent broad jumping. The former 
will have. to content himself with a medi- 
ocre performance by his athlete, around 
twenty-one or twenty-two feet, or even 
less, whereas the latter should expect reg- 
ular performances of between twenty- 
three and twenty-five feet. 


Native Ability 


Coaches in many schools and colleges 
have men as candidates who are pos- 
sessed of average talents. Such coaches 
should, I believe, make a study of the 
methods used by the best broad jumpers 
and adjust these methods to their indi- 
vidual candidates in order to gain the best 
performance of each commensurate with 
his native qualifications. Methods will dif- 
fer in individual performers and through 
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the years as better jumpers are developed. 

Attainment of ability to jump consist- 
ently farther than twenty-three feet re- 
quires in the jumper more than an ordi- 
nary combination of native speed and 
spring and, in addition, the development 
of a regular, rhythmic stride to the take- 
off. Mediocrity in any one of the above 
prerequisites will keep the performance 
near this mark; near perfection in all 
three should result in jumps approaching 
the record in this event. 


Down the Runway 


The native speed of a man who can run 
the 100-yard dash in ten seconds or less 
may alonée*carry his body weight twenty- 
three feet without the development of any 
great height or a perfect take-off, but 
when this same speed can be linked with 
an unusual spring (second only to that of 
a great high jumper) then one may expect 
an additional foot or so in performance. 
These two talents, accompanied by a per- 
fected stride and take-off, will in a few 
cases bring the honor roll for an athlete 
and on rare occasions a record jump. 

The perfected stride to which I refer 
above has to do with the jumper’s passage 
down the runway preceding the jump. On 
the runway, there should be complete as- 
surance that there will be no need for 
either a stuttering in the jumper’s run or 
a lengthening of his stride in the last six 
steps in order to hit the board accurately 
with his body weight correctly balanced 


of the body for placement in the pit. 
relatively close together, the centre of gravity is well placed and 
h’s arms, which have gcne above his head at the start of the 
jump, are now ready for a decided throw back. Best 1936 dis- 
tance, 26 feet 5.3 inches, in winning the event at the Olympics. 





Jesse Owens, Ohio State University, is shown near the com- 
pletion of his flight in the air, extending both feet well ahead 


Note that his feet are 


over his take-off foot. Faulty body bal- 
ance at the take-off, or a shortening or 
overreaching during the last few steps, 
makes the difference between an excellent 
take-off and a fair one, and often adds or 
subtracts a foot from the performance 
of the best athletes in this event. The 
same speed and height may be used on 
successive trial jumps, but if, in one jump, 
faulty stride or balance develops, the 
jumper will lack a foot of the distance he 
makes in his trials in which stride and bal- 
ance are just right. Early season perform- 
ances especially reveal effects of incon- 
sistency in stride and balance, but 
practice can’ and does minimize the 
chances for irregularity. 

The coach who has a candidate with 
native speed should work with the athlete 
to develop his height and take-off. The 
coach with an athlete getting height nat- 
urally must work to develop his speed and 
take-off. The coach who is fortunate 
enough to have both speed and spring in 
an athlete can spend more time on finer 
points which seldom enter into his coach- 
ing of the athlete devoid of one or the 
other or both. 


Check Marks 


The good broad jumper uses one or 
more definite check marks on the runway 
—the last of which points is usually six 
or seven strides away from the take-off. 
If he hits these correctly, they will bring 
him to a properly balanced take-off posi- 
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(Left) 


Kermit King, Kansas State 
Teachers College of Pittsburg, 
is pictured just as he has left 
the take-off board. His front 
knee is ready to come up higher 
as his arms, now high above his 
head, swing on around. The 
body will continue in this up- 
right position until just before 
alighting, when the legs will be 
flexed upward and forward to be 
planted well forward and 
slightly apart in the pit. Best 
1936 distance, 25 feet 5 inches, 
in placing second in the Na- 
tional A.A.U. Meet. 


(Right) 


George Meagher, University 
of Notre Dame, is shown in an 
“air-running” stride during his 
flight. His arms are trailing 
after having been raised at the 
start and rotated around to this 
position. Best 1936 distance, 24 
feet 8 inches, in a dual meet. 


(Left) 


The illustration of George 
Boone, University of Southern 
California, pictures the jumper 
just after the take-off. Boone is 
bringing up his rear foot. He 
shows fine balance of the body. 
Best 1936 distance, 24 feet 10 
inches, in taking first place in 
the Pacific Coast Conference 
Meet. 


(Right) 


In the illustration of Donald 
Skinner of the University of 
Southern California, the 
jumper’s arms are high above 
his head to aid in gaining 
height. Best 1936 distance, 24 
feet 576 inches, in placing sec- 
ond in the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference Meet. 


(Left) 
Clark Crane of the University 


of Southern California is illus- 
trated at the top of his flight. 
His arms are well extended; his 
feet are perhaps too far apart. 
He has good body balance. Best 
1936 distance, 24 feet 2136 
inches, in placing fifth at the 
National Collegiate Meet. 


(Right) 


Lorin Benke, Washington 
State College, jumper and hur- 
dler, having taken off on his 
left foot, is in the act of bring- 
ing it up to his right knee, which 
has first gone high in the air. 
At the same time, he has swung 
his arms upward. Best 1936 dis- 
tance, 24 feet 8 inches, in a 
dual meet. 
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tion. Some jumpers use two or three 
check marks with six strides between each. 
A few of the best jumpers use only one 
check mark—that at the start of the run- 
way—but this procedure demands an ex- 
traordinarily rhythmic run to assure a 


Working 


HEN Harold Osborne of the 

W University of. Illinois set a new 

high jump mark of 6 feet 8% 
inches in 1924, he was so far ahead of the 
other high jumpers of his generation that 
the record held until 1933. That year, 
Walter Marty of Fresno State College 
jumped 6 feet 85% inches to lead a new 
generation of high jumpers. The following 
year, Marty raised his mark to 6 feet 
9 1/16 inches and then to 6 feet 9% 
inches. 

At Randalls Island during the final 1936 
Olympic tryouts, David Albritton, Ohio 
State University sophomore, and Cornelius 
Johnson, formerly of Compton Junior 
College, set a new mark of 6 feet 954 
inches. On March 20, 1937, at the Butler 
Relays, Melvin Walker, Ohio State Uni- 
versity senior, leaped into a triple tie for 
the world record with Albritton and John- 
son as he set a new indoor mark of 6 feet 
934 inches. 

Johnson has slipped back a bit during 
the present indoor season, but Burke of 
Marquette University, Byrne of Man- 
hattan University, Thurber of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Cruter of 
the University of Colorado, Threadgill of 
Temple University, Philson of Drake Uni- 
versity, Vickery of the University of Texas 
and several others might at any time leap 
into the spotlight with a new world mark. 
Apparently the seven foot jump is near. 


Jumping Styles 


It is impossible to give a clear picture 
in writing of the styles used by Walker 
and Albritton. Both use modified versions 
of the Western roll. Walker, a graduate 
of Toledo’s Scott High School, entered 
Ohio State as a scissors jumper with a 
mark of 6 feet 334 inches. Albritton, with 
a record of 6 feet 4 inches to his credit, 
made while at East Tech, Cleveland, was 
already proficient in the Horine style 
(stomach to the bar). 

It was not until the end of his sopho- 
more year that Walker felt confident 
enough of his ability in the roll jump to 
use it. in competition. In the Southern 
California dual meet at Los Angeles, after 
two years of practice, he took a couple of 
‘warm-up leaps with the roll. He did so 
well in it that he continued to use it in 
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practically perfect take-off, and very few 
jumpers can depend on it. The advantage 
of this single check mark, they claim, is a 
greater concentration on the take-off and 
no hesitancy caused by watching the in- 
termediate check marks. 


Weather conditions, direction of the 
wind, materials in the construction of the 
runway and other factors developing on 
the day of the meet will make necessary a 
shifting forward or backward of these 

(Continued on page 34) 


With High Jumpers 


By Lawrence N. Snyder 
Ohio State University 


competition, clearing 6 feet 5 inches—the 
first time he had ever reached that height. 
He sprained his ankle that day and could 
not get over the bar at six feet in the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association Meet 
at Berkeley the following week. He has 
used the roll jump ever since. 

These two boys, Albritton and Walker, 
have very little in common when their 
jumping style is compared except that 
they both take off with the left foot. Al- 
britton comes in fast from a 45 degree 
angle. Walker almost walks up to the 
bar from a 30 degree angle. Albritton 
leaps; Walker swings up over the bar. 
Albritton, because of his speed, carries 
his top height almost a foot. Walker 
swings up, turns and slides down the other 
side of the bar, having a practically per- 
fect peak in every jump. Strangely, it is 
Walker with his slow, measured take-off 
who has the greater trouble in getting in 
close to the bar with his jumping foot. 
Albritton, to date, has not learned to use 
a measured run. We worked for weeks on 
this last year, and Albritton could not 
clear six feet when running into the bar 
smoothly. After a dozen attempts with 
measured stride, and a dozen failures to 
clear the bar, he would come back, start 
to run, cut his stride with choppy steps 





EW men have coached more world 

champion athletes than has Law- 
rence N. Snyder, Track Coach at Ohio 
State University. Two of the three 
co-holders of the present world record 
in the high jump are Ohio State ath- 
letes working directly under the super- 
vision of Snyder. But Larry Snyder’s 
coaching success is not confined to the 
high jump. He has at various times 
been represented by unusual perform- 
ers in the sprints, the hurdles and the 
broad jump. Snyder is a graduate of 
Ohio State University and during his 
undergraduate days competed most 
successfully in the hurdle events. This 
intimate study of Snyder’s work with 
two world record holding high jump- 
ers reveals the way in which an out- 
standing coach works with outstanding 
athletes. The illustrations which ac- 
‘company this article are of high jump- 
ers who were placed on the 1936 Col- 
legiate Honor Roll. 





and then leap easily over the bar. Some 
of this work with the measured run had 
its effect, however, for in the final big 
meets in this country last season he ap- 
proached the bar much more smoothly 
than he had formerly. At the Olympic 
Games he had lost the smooth approach 
and has not yet found it again. 


The Stimulus of Competition 


I once thought that Walker would be 
the first of the two jumpers to break the 
world record. But I had not given proper 
weight to the competitive nature of Al- 
britton. The latter needed only the 
stimulus given by Johnson at Randalls 
Island to bring out his supreme effort— 
to date. Since the Island high jump fa- 
cilities were not constructed to give Walker 
a chance to come in from his proper angle, 
he did not jump in form on the day of the 
Randalls Island meet. However, when he 
got his chance with everything working 
right at Butler University, he left no 
doubt in the minds of some 10,000 people 
that he might jump still higher than the 
present world record. When Walker had 
finished jumping at Butler, the height of 
the top of the bar above the standards 
measured 7 feet % inch. That meant 
that about two-thirds of Walker’s 6 feet 
5 inches of stature had cleared the bar at 
6 feet 11 inches. Only a few inches of 
the official bar were as low as 6 feet 934 
inches. 

Albritton has always used the powerful 
kick-up with his jumping (left) leg as he 
clears the bar, face down. The best leg 
action of this type, the most efficient, is 
a part of the form used by Burke of Mar- 
quette; probably second best is the leg 
action used by Threadgill of Temple. All 
season, in practice, Walker has been trying 
to add this leg action to his style. Early 
in the competition at Butler, he was swing- 
ing up and sliding down as of old. Then, 
when the bar was raised to 6 feet 10 
inches, he unconsciously got a kick-up 
with the jumping leg as he crossed the 
bar. From that time until the judges and 
all of the officials at the meet assured him 
that he had leaped 6 feet 934 inches that 
kick was a part of his style. It will be 
there from now on every time he needs it, 
I hope. 
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Illustration 1—David Albritton of Ohio State University. This is a 
typical take-off for Albritton when using either the roll or straddle 
style of jump. The jumper comes in fast and hits hard with his heel, 
but has a tendency to lean too much to his left as he springs. He 
does not use the lead leg to swing him up as does Melvin Walker, but 
depends on his spring to carry the load from this point on. 


Illustration 2—Albritton again. A beautiful layout, from which 
point the jumper can either ride down into the pit, as most roll 
jumpers do, or frog kick the left leg as he rolls on to his stomach. 
Albritton usually kicks. He used this style at Randalls Island in his 
jump of 6 feet 9%4 inches. 


Illustration 3—Here is the straddle jump that Albritton uses at 
times. A sharp kick, with both legs straightening simultaneously, 
gives him added impetus upward and provides the means to secure 
a beautiful layout. 


Illustration 4—Delos Thurber, University of Southern California, 
using what might be termed a pure Western. From this position 
Thurber turns his top toe inward and downward, pivoting on his 
lower hip, and rides down. It is from this position that numerous 
adaptations may come. A< fast pivot will bring the lower knee down- 
ward before it reaches the bar; then the straightening kick will bring 
a layout, with the jumper’s face down, that enables some athletes 
to gain increased height. Harold Osborne stayed on his back until 
the leading hip crossed the bar; then, with a hard downward action 
of his near arm and an upward kick of his jumping leg, turned down- 
ward into the pit. Thurber, like Walker, does not have the stamina 
possessed by some of the shorter, well-knit jumpers. 


Illustration 5—Alfred Threadgill, Temple University, has one of 
the most efficient and most beautiful jumps since Osborne. At top 
heights, he is flat on his back, with his jumping (right) leg leading 
across the bar. The left leg trails well behind, the lower part at right 
angles to the thigh, until his body is a few inches in front of the bar. 
Then he “kips,” kicking the trailing leg straight just as it crosses the 
bar. In this illustration, he is jumping at a low height and is already 
headed downward. 
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Illustration 6—Melvin Walker, Ohio State University. This picture 
shows the powerful swinging right leg and splendid use of the arms 
at the take-off. As Walker’s very slow approach brings him into the 
bar, his take-off foot cuts across in front of his right foot in his last 
stride. His jumping foot is at right angles to the bar when he leaves 
the ground. 


Illustration 7—Here Walker is demonstrating the roll jump which 
he used as a sophomore and junior, clearing 6 feet 8 inches several 
times. He is turning at the top of the jump and preparing to slide 
down on the far side. 


Illustration 8—Walker again. Convinced that he can straddle the 
bar at seven feet, Walker has been working on this style of jump. 
His right leg swings straight up as in his former style, but the jumping 
leg is delayed, bent and then straightened with a frog kick that gives 
him additional height. This is the form used in his 6 foot 9% inch 
jump. 


Illustration 9—Linn Philson, Drake University. Here is a fine 
example of the Eastern style jump. Philson jumped 6 feet 7 inches 
using this style. The body is forward along the thigh of the jumping 
leg, which is cutting across and upward. Both elbows are extended 
from the body to assist in turning the torso and to rotate the top 
hip inward and downward, thus forcing the top leg upward and 
enabling the lower leg to cut on through. Byrne of Manhattan Uni- 
versity uses this style. He was consistent at 6 feet 7 inches indoors 
last winter. 


Illustration 10—Humbert Smith of Stanford University using what 
might be called a “gather” adaptation of the Western roll. This 
position is held until the jumping (lower) foot reaches the top of 
the bar; then the legs are extended so that the legs and body, hip 
down, are parallel with the bar as the height is cleared. Both arms 
are in position to assist in the turn which will enable the jumper to 
land lightly. 
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Illustration 11—Gilbert Cruter, University of Colorado, is using 
the straddle version of the Western. He demonstrates a good layout. 
From this poimt the jumper has two options. 
straddle, rotating around the bar, or, with the frog kick, attempt 
to gain additional altitude. Both legs, or the trailing leg only, may 


He may continue the 


Illustration 12—Tom Stephens of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, is shown rolling away from the bar. He apparently had 
attained a good layout above the bar and is using his arms and top 
leg for the recovery. Stephens’ best jump of 1936 was.6 feet 5 inches, 
when he tied for first place at the Drake Relays. He is credited with 
two other jumps of over 6 feet 3 inches during 1936. 


The Evolution of the Hurdle 


: HE construction of the hurdle has 
been very much improved in recent 
years. It was not an uncommon 

thing in the ’90’s to see hurdle races run 
under a-great variety of conditions. There 
was then no official hurdle. All that was 
ordinarily uniform was the height of the 
obstacle, and in many instances the height 
varied. 

In and around New York in those days, 
seldom was a hurdle race, longer than 120 
yards, run straightaway. The majority of 
races were run around a turn, and usually 
the hurdle was a long bar set between 
two wooden horses that covered the whole 
breadth of the track. This style of race 
was a difficult one, as the athlete leading 
the field had a decided advantage and was 
about the only competitor who ran the 
correct distance. Many a championship 
race was run with this one long hurdle. 
Incidentally, the race was usually decided 
at the first hurdle on the turn, as the 
leading hurdler at this stage of the race 
held the pole, and to pass the leader it was 
necessary to go around the outside of him, 
which meant more than the required dis- 
tance between hurdles. 


Early History 


In the Military Tournament, held in the 
old Madison Square Garden in New York 
City, years ago, the same hurdle was used 
for the athletes as was used by the army 
horses in their exhibitions. This hurdle 
was a heavy pole placed across the track. 
If hit by the jumper, it did no small 
amount of damage to his shins. At this 
tournament, the running of a 220-yard low 
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By Harry Hillman 
Dartmouth College 





bynes of two Olympic hurdle 
events in 1904, Harry Hillman 
has been a close student of hurdling 
for over thirty-five years. This article 
is therefore of more than momentary 
historical interest. For the past twenty- 
eight years, Mr. Hillman has coached 
track and field teams at Dartmouth 
College. 





hurdle race on a twelve-lap tanbark track 
resulted in plenty of hustling on the part 
of the competitors to reach the first hurdle 





Chapman, a Dartmouth College hurdler of 
several years ago, at practice. He is using 
the L type steel hurdle with weights. 


and some speed on the part of the work- 
men to shift the hurdles from one place to 
another. If the workmen were lucky, they 
got the hurdles changed before the runners 
came around the second lap, and usually 
the hurdles were a few yards out of place. 
The competitors in those days could expect 
almost anything. 

Even as late as 1908, in the final try-outs 
for the United States Olympic team that 
were held at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 
each of the hurdles for the 400-meter event 
consisted of one long plank covering the 
width of the track. As the uprights were 
sunk a foot or two in the ground, it meant 
“curtains” for any of the boys to bang 
into a hurdle. Consequently, the race de- 
veloped into a series of high and broad 
jumps, rather than a hurdle race, as no 
athlete was willing to be annihilated. 

Later on at Travers Island, New York, 
in the 220-yard hurdles race around a 
fifth of a mile track, the hurdles were 
finally staggered, but as all were painted 
white it was almost impossible for the 
athlete when going at full speed to differ- 
entiate between the lanes, and many times 
an athlete would find one of his com- 
petitors running in front of him in his 
lane. The only way the man behind 
could possibly pass the leader was to jump 
to another lane. Later, after the London 
Games, a meet was held at Colombes Sta- 
dium, near Paris, in which the French 
had painted in a different color the top 
bar of the hurdles in each lane; so all each 
competitor had to do was to follow his 
color. This idea was later adopted in the 
United States and finally in the 400-meter 
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hurdle race as now run in the Olympic 
Games. 


The T Type Hurdle 


Most individual hurdles until a few 
years ago were of many shapes and 
weights, and each had a base which when 
viewed from the side made the hurdle 
look like an inverted T. These hurdles 
were never satisfactory, although a big 
improvement over the cavalry hurdles 
used before. The trouble with the T base 
lay in the rise of the top bar when the 
hurdle was overturned. Many hurdlers 
were tripped after they had hit the hurdle 
with the rear knee. By the time the rear 
ankle got to the hurdle, the top bar was 
about 3 feet 8 inches above the track in- 
stead of the official 3 feet 6 inches. Also, 
the overturning force was different at 
different heights, which made the lower 
heights more difficult, inasmuch as more 
force was required to knock over the low 
hurdles than the high ones. 

Some hurdles had long bases, some short. 
Some hurdles weighed 25 to 35 pounds 
and others 15 to 20 pounds. Some were 
so light that a hurdler could run right 
through them, while others were very 
heavy and the boys were seriously dam- 
aged if they hit such a hurdle when going 
at full speed. The rules of competition 
at that time stated that an athlete knock- 
ing over three hurdles was disqualified; 
knocking over one or more hurdles de- 
prived an athlete of a record performance. 

In a hurdle weighing 25 pounds with 
the old T type base of 26 inches, the rise 
in falling and the overturning force at 
different heights are as shown in Table I. 

The problem was to eliminate the rise in 
falling and equalize the overturning force; 
so another type of hurdle was tried. In 
this type, the uprights were placed two- 
thirds of the way from the front on the 
same 26-inch base. This did not eliminate 
the rise in falling, but it did reduce the 
rise and also the overturning force. Al- 
though there was an effort to reduce the 
overturning force, the idea was first to 
eliminate the rise of the hurdle in falling. 
This type of hurdle reduced the rise as 
shown in Table II. 


The L Type Hurdle 


These experiments were made by Pro- 
fessor Frank E. Austin, mechanical and 
civil engineer, formerly of the Dartmouth 
College faculty, together with the writer. 
After several more years of experimenting, 
the idea of trying an L type hurdle was 
conceived. The hurdle was designed and 
experimented with. This L type hurdle 
entirely eliminated the rise in falling, but 
at the time it did not seem practical, as 
the base would have to be thoroughly 
reinforced in order to stand up under 
usage. However a metal base was tried 
and found to be very strong. Later, the 
uprights were made of light metal with a 
sliding metal bar inside the uprights on 
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Finalists in the 110-meter hurdle event at the 1908 Olympics, held in London. Left to 
right, the hurdlers are Smithson of Portland, Oregon, the winner; Garrels of the University 
of Michigan, second; Shaw of Dartmouth College, third; and Rand of Harvard University, 
fourth. Note the very light hurdle, as well as the turf on which the event was held. 


which the wooden crossbars were at- 
tached; this arrangement seemed feasible. 
However, the overturning force had to be 
corrected. After a series of mechanical 
experiments, weights were attached to the 
base, so that, with the weight on each 
base in a certain position, the overturning 
force for the 3-foot 6-inch height was eight 
pounds. With one weight pointing toward 
the front and the other toward the rear, 
the overturning force for the 3-foot height 
was likewise eight pounds and, with both 
of the weights to the front, the overturn- 
ing force for the 2-foot 6-inch hurdle was 
also eight pounds. 

This design was finally accepted as the 
official hurdle and is now in use all over 
the world. The International Federation 
of Amateur Athletics, which controls and 





Harry Hillman 


regulates the Olympic Games, has accepted 
this type of hurdle, which was used in 
Olympic competition last summer. 

This design seems to meet the require- 
ments. However, the writer suggested be- 
fore the hurdle was finally adopted that 
the overturning requirements be five to 
six pounds instead of eight pounds. The 
authorities, however, thought that the 
hurdler should be penalized for hitting a 
hurdle, and he surely is. I doubt if a 
hurdler gains any advantage in knocking 
over a hurdle. 

The rules now state that with the pres- 
ent type hurdle a competitor can win a 
race regardless of how many hurdles he 
knocks over. Only recently it was de- 
cided that a hurdler could establish a 
record regardless of how many hurdles 
were knocked over. It seems to be the 
consensus among track coaches that the 
overturning force should be five or six 
pounds instead of eight pounds and that 
a hurdler should be allowed to win a race 
should he knock down three or more 
hurdles, but they do not believe an athlete 
should get credit for a record should he 
knock down even one hurdle. 














TABLE I 
Height of Rise in over- |Force at top bar 
hurdle turning necessary to 
overturn 
feet 3.29 inches 13.54 pounds 
2 feet 6 inches 2.69 inches 10.83 pounds 
ee 2.26 inches 9.02 pounds 
3 feet 6 inches; 1.96 inches 7.73 pounds 
TABLE II 





Rise of improved!Rise of old hur- 


Height of hurdle in over- dle in over- 
hurdle turning turning 

2 feet 6 inches) 1.22 inches 2.69 inches 

3 feet | 1.01 inches 2.26 inches 

3 feet 6 inches) .88 inches 1.96 inches 
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Position of the batter ready for the pitch. 
Notice the position of the feet, about eighteen 
inches apart. The arms are well out in 
front, the shoulders are even and the weight 
of the player is on the balls of his feet. The 
rear leg, which is used for driving power, 
is almost straight. 


Teaching 


HE most important piece of equip- 
ment in baseball is the bat. Many 


of us teach batting without giving 
much thought to this particular item. An 
interesting study has been made in regard 
to the length and weight of bats used 
in the two major leagues. A survey of 217 
models used by as many different major 
league players disclosed that 56 per cent 
were 35-inch bats, 26 per cent were 34- 
inch bats, 12 per cent were 36-inch bats, 
while 6 per cent were 33-inch bats. 

Most of the leading sluggers in baseball 
use bats that are 35 inches in length or 
shorter. Among these players are the fol- 
lowing: Joe Cronin, Jimmie Foxx, Lou 
Gehrig, Billie Herman, Rogers Hornsby, 
Chuck Klein, Mickey Medwick, Joe 
Moore, Bill Terry, Arky Vaughn and Paul 
Waner. Mickey Cochrane, manager of the 
Detroit Tigers, uses a 3414-inch bat, and 
Mel Ott, champion home run hitter of the 
National League, swings a 34-inch bat. 


The Balanced Bat 


There is an excellent reason why school 
and college players should adopt bats of 
35 inches and less. Those who insist on 
long, light bats overlook the important 
factor of balance. They think they can 
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Meeting the ball. The ball should be met 
well out in front. Notice that in this picture 
the batter’s arms and wrists are out in front 
and ready for contact of the ball and the bat. 
The grip shown is that used by free swinging 
hitters; the hands are close together at the 
end of the bat. 


Batting and 


By Daniel E. Jessee 
Trinity College 


swing a long, light bat faster than a short, 
relatively heavy bat and thereby get more 
punch into their drives. The reverse is 
true. They sacrifice punch when they in- 
sist on using the greater lengths. They 
overlook the fact that a correctly balanced 
bat can be swung faster and with more 
punch than an incorrectly balanced bat. 
Correct balance in a bat has nothing to do 
with its over-all weight; swinging or lev- 
erage weight is the controlling factor. For 
example, a 36-inch bat weighing only 34 
ounces may have a heavier swinging 
weight than a 34-inch bat weighing 36 
ounces. 





AL the present time, Daniel E. Jesse 
coaches both baseball and football 
at Trinity College in Connecticut, 
where he has had marked success. 
After graduating from Pacific Univer- 
sity in 1926, he played professional 
baseball. Previous to assuming his 
present position, he coached at Chima- 
cum, Washington, High School and 
at his Alma Mater. He holds a mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia University. 
An article by Coach Jesse on the play 
of infielders, especially the shortstop, 
appeared in the April, 1936, issue of 
this publication. 








Follow-through and position of the feet 
as the player starts for first base after hitting 
the ball. Notice that a pivot is made with 
the right foot and a cross-over with the left. 
The player has his. weight well distributed. 
He is balanced and ready for the break to 
first base. 


Bunting 


Most bats used by major league players 
are designed to have the best balance at a 
certain length. A bat that originally was 
designed for a 34-inch length cannot be 
expected to have the same nice balance 
when it is made 36 inches long. Stretch- 
ing a bat that originally was made 34 or 
35 inches long to 36 inches destroys its 
balance and decreases the speed of a play- 
er’s swing and his accuracy. 

Major league players insist on bats of 
driving power and balance. They have 
found by experience that these two fac- 
tors can be had only if the bats are of 
solid timber and therefore better than 
average weight. They know that long, 
light bats lack in driving power, have not 
the correct balance or swinging weight and 
hence prevent a fast swing with accuracy. 
Their choice runs to shorter lengths and 
more compact and solid timber, which 
means reasonable weights. 


Batting Practice 


Batting requires a great deal of natural 
ability, boundless patience and endless 
practice. Pitchers who have good control 
should be used in batting practice, and 
usually no effort should be made to baffle 
the batter. There is not the alertness in 
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Ready for the bunt. Notice the position 
of the player’s hands, feet, arms and body. 


practice that there is in a game. Crossing 
up the batter often leads to bad batting 
habits and discouragement. 

Batting practice should be made as 
game-like as possible. A catcher should 
be used in practice as this helps the pitch- 
er’s control, steadies the batter and in gen- 
eral speeds up practice and makes it more 
enjoyable. Balls and strikes should be 
called. This tends to improve the batter’s 
judgment and create a game atmosphere. 

The hitter should not bat too long at a 
time. He should hit three or five balls 
and then go back to his position and think 
over the faults he may have. Hitting too 
many balls often makes a batter careless. 
He should look for good balls; the bad 
ones will take care of themselves. He 
should get the range and force the pitcher 
to throw the ball over the plate. He 
should try to hit the ball on a line through 
the infield; not hit for the fence, but hit 
naturally and straight-away. 

The batter should not guess what the 
pitcher intends to throw but should watch 
the ball and be governed by the twist and 
spin. The habit of guess hitting often 
leads to a player being hit by a pitched 
ball..«If the player is a guess hitter, he 
should expect only a fast ball. A curve 
ball comes much more slowly than a fast 
ball, and the probability of being able to 
get out of the way of a fast ball is not so 
great. If a curve ball is guessed and a 
fast one is thrown, the batter may find 
himself glued in his tracks. 


Position at the Plate 


Strength and weakness are often de- 
termined by the position a batter assumes 
at the plate. Pitchers throw according to 
the position of the batter, particularly the 
position of his arms and feet. Batters 
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often vary their position at the plate ac- 
cording to the individual pitcher they hap- 
pen to be facing. It has been found ef- 
fective at times for the batter to move 
toward fhe pitcher on slow balls and teas- 
ing curves, provided the pitcher is weak 
on fast balls. Against a fast-ball pitcher, 
batters often move to the back of their 
box, allowing themselves more distance 
from the rubber. Position at the plate 
varies with the individual batter. Phys- 
ical make-up, length of the bat and type 
of swing determine the proper position. 


Batting Grip 


Three distinct grips are employed in 
baseball. In the first, the hands are placed 
together at the end of the handle. This 
grip is used by a free swinger and a long 
distance hitter, such as Babe Ruth. In 
the second grip, the hands are placed up- 
ward from the handle of the bat. This is 
known as the choke grip, and is used by 
small men and place hitters, such as Willie 
Keeler. Another grip used very little, but 
which proved effective for the great Ty 
Cobb, is with the hands about six or seven 
inches apart. This type of grip may be 
used effectively for place or long distance 
hitting. 

The bat should be held securely but not 
too firmly in the hands. The muscles 
should be loose but ought to have tone 
enough to meet the situation. The batter 
should assume a natural, relaxed position 
at the plate, with his arms well out in 
front, and should contact the ball out in 
front with a free, co-ordinated follow- 
through. A smooth wrist snap gives pow- 
er to the bat; thus, a player should de- 
velop his wrists. 


Stride and Timing 


To step or stride into the ball requires 
excellent timing, as striding or stepping 
into the ball too fast or too slowly leaves 
the batter only half ready to contact the 
ball. 

Two of the greatest faults in hitting 
are overstriding and not keeping the eye 
on the ball. A long stride is not necessary 
to get power into the swing. The stride 
should be only about six inches in length; 
a long stride opens many avenues for the 
pitcher to work on. Flat-footed hitters 
are very effective, especially in placing the 
ball. Joe Sewell, one of the hardest play- 
ers to strike out, is a flat-footed hitter. 
The young player should try to do what 
is natural and effective for his own in- 
dividual make-up; too many ball players 
try to bat like Babe Ruth, and there is 
only one Babe Ruth. Few can follow his 
style. His great eye and co-ordination 
made him outstanding among hitters in 
baseball. 

Overstriding leaves the batter off bal- 
ance after contact with the ball, and the 
first step toward first is awkward. The 
batter should move into the pitch and 
have the body going toward the direction 
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In the act of dragging the ball. Notice 
position of the hands and body. 


of the ball. For instance, if the pitch is 
on the outside of the plate, the batter 
should step in that direction as the swing 
is made. 

The batter should be ready to hit. He 
cannot hit with the bat on his shoulder. 
He should start the swing early and meet 
the ball well out in front of his body. If 
the ball is met even with or behind the 
center of the body, the result will prob- 
ably be a feeble fly or ground ball. The 
batter who meets the ball out in front 
has the advantage of the wrist snap and 
the follow-through. He also has the ball 
within his line of vision and has fiore 
chance of contact with it. Se 


Swing 


There are many types of swings used in 
baseball. The most common are the rigid 
arm swing, the push swing and the wrist 
swing. The wrist swing is the most ef- 
fective. It is advisable because it offers 
the greatest possibilities and is the most 
natural. The batter should shift the 
weight from the back leg to the forward 
leg when swinging, tensing the back leg 
for power. 

The swing shouid describe an arc par- 
allel with the ground. The bat should be 
kept away from the body, and the elbows 
should be kept well out in front. The bat 
should be carried even with the shoulder. 
The batter should always be prepared for 
strikes. The hitter should take an even, 
well co-ordinated swing, not seeing how 
hard he can swing. It is the proper timing 
that counts. 


Eye on the Ball 


Batting requires excellent co-ordination 
between the eye and body movements. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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The Baseball Coach’s Practice 
Session Talks 


HAT is your tendency as a 
coach? Are you one of those 
instructors who has no trouble in 


addressing his squad, or are you inclined 
to start practice with very little time 
spent in talk and let the rainy day supply 
your period for “skull practice”? 

If you have no difficulty in talking, you 
are probably one of those fortunate coaches 
who has a first class field and equipment 
and no distracting circumstances surround- 
ing and embarrassing your program. lf 
you are one who has been inclined to 
“start ’em hitting” and seldom bother to 
discuss problems with your players, you 
will find that you have done so because 
the weather is cold, or the wind is blow- 
ing, or your unfenced practice field does 
not keep out the group of outsiders who 
are always hanging around. Undoubtedly 
the coach who talks most regularly teaches 
the most baseball and has the best in- 
formed squad. It is probably to the young 
or inexperienced coach, who has not es- 
tablished his system yet, that this article 
may give a few helpful hints. 

It seems logical to expect that if the 
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Rod Smith, Captain of the 1936 Springfield 
College team; a fine infielder and a great lead- 
off batter. 
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By H. S. DeGroat 
Springfield College 





N addition to an outline of topics 
for practice session discussion by 
the baseball coach, this article contains 
several sample talks. These will be 
found especially helpful to the young 
coach. Many coaches will find that 
these sample talks may be read with 
profit by their players. H. S. DeGroat, 
the author of this article, is now in his 
twenty-third year of coaching and has 
been at Springfield College, from 
which he graduated, since 1927. Other 
articles on baseball by the same author 
appeared in the March and April is- 


sues of this publication. 





coach follows some set plan of practice 
session topics he will educate his players 
faster and more thoroughly than if he lets 
these things slide over to rainy day 
periods and does not follow a program 
that covers the essentials. Have you ever 
had the experience of seeing a visiting 
team try the delayed steal of home with 
runners on first and third, on the Satur- 
day after you had practiced this play and 
the defense against it? Were you lucky 
enough to have your cut-off man snare 
the throw from home and peg the runner 
out at the plate? Then, on the same after- 
noon, have you seen your boys try the 
same play and watched your runner score 
standing up? If so, you have felt one of 
the thrills of coaching. 


Outline of Topics 


Following is a suggested outline of topics 
to be used by the baseball coach in giving 
his team a thorough course in theory. If 
the nomenclature of a few topics is un- 
familiar, perhaps it will be cleared up by 
the sample talks which are included in 
this article. 

I. Your policy as coach. 
A. Care of equipment and uniform. 
B. Training rules. 
II. Sportsmanship. 
A. Good spirit of team. 
B. Backing up the pitcher. 
III. Quiz on rules. 
IV. Alertness. 
V. Batting—your theory of it. 
A. What you wish players to aim 
for in hitting practice. 
B. The batting order. 

VI. The dependable batter and signals. 

VII. The lead-off batter — working 

pitcher in hole. 
Special types of batters. 
A. The cleap-up man. 
B. The pinch hitter. 


VIII. 


IX. The bunt plays. 
A. Sacrifice. 
B. Drag hit. 


X. Running the bases—the steals. 
XI. Putting out runners caught between 
bases. 
A. The one-throw put-out of runner 
“in pickle.” 
B. Japan style of put-out of runner 
“in pickle.” 
C. Bluff peg by basemen or catcher. 
XII. Offensive plays. 
A. Hit and run. 
B. Run and hit. 
C. Squeeze. 
D. Bunt and run. 
E. Straight-away hitting. 
F. Hitting in the hole. 
G. Delayed steal of home. 
XIII. Defensive play. 


A. Shifting of infielders according 
to score, outs, inning, batter. 

B. Breaking up the bunt with men 
on first or first and second. 

C. Breaking up the hit and run 
plays. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Norman Keith, Springfield College third 
baseman, who had a batting average of .321 
during the 1936 season. 
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The Basketball Rules for 


HE abolitionists, those who fought 

for the elimination of the center 

jump in basketball, have won the 

long conflict. Three years ago the Pacific 

Coast Conference, with the approval of 

the National Basketball Rules Committee, 

began to experiment with the plan of 

putting the ball into play at center only 

at the beginning of each half and after 
technical or double fouls. 

The idea was not new, for it had been 
under consideration for many years and 
had been tried from time to time in many 
parts of the country. The experiment on 
the Coast, however, marked the first time 
that the plan had been put into operation 
by a group of colleges in a series of 
important games. The enthusiastic re- 
ports and aggressive salesmanship of the 
coaches on the Pacific Coast broke down 
most of the resistance of the standpatters, 
with the result that at the last annual 
meeting of the National Committee the 
following groups were reported in favor of 
eliminating the center jump: the National 
Association of Basketball Coaches, seven 
of the eight districts of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association and 60 per 
cent of the individuals who replied to the 
annual questionnaire. 

The mechanics of the plan are simple 
enough. After a field goal, the ball is to 
be put into play by the team scored upon 
in the same manner as after a successful 
free throw following a personal foul. The 
official is not to handle the ball, and op- 
ponents are not permitted to interfere with 
the ball after it comes through the basket, 
for the purpose of delaying the subsequent 
play. There is a feeling on the part of 
some people that this method of putting 
the ball into play will make the game too 
exhausting for players, but those coaches 
who have tried it over a long period re- 
port that there has been no such result. 
At the beginning of each half and over- 
time period, as well as after technical and 
double fouls, the ball is to be tossed at 
center. 


Blocking Interpretations 


Screening and blocking will receive 
more attention in the new rules. A new 
statement will appear in the “Comments,” 
giving in greater detail the various situ- 
ations that arise in this connection, to- 
gether with an attempt to fix responsibility 
for contact that may ensue under the 
conditions described: The wording of this 
statement, subject to minor changes, is as 
follows: 

“A player is entitled to take any po- 
sition on the court not occupied by another 
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ERHAPS no man is a closer stu- 

dent of the game of basketball than 
Oswald Tower. For years he has been 
a member of the National Basketball 
Committee and Editor of the Basket- 
ball Guide. He is also official inter- 
preter of the rules. In this article, he 
discusses the principal changes made 
by the National Committee in the rules 
for the next basketball season. For 
official interpretations of the rules, he 
may be addressed at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. 





player, provided that (1) this position is 
not so close to an opponent (less than ap- 
proximately three feet) that contact en- 
sues when the opponent makes normal 
bodily movements, or (2) this position is 
not taken in the path of a moving op- 
ponent so quickly that the latter cannot 
avoid contact. 

“In the foregoing cases, the player who 
takes the position described is responsible 
if contact ensues, unless other factors are 
involved. 

“A player who is attempting to screen 
is blocking if contact occurs when he is 
moving and if his opponent is stationary 
or retreating from him. In other cases 
of contact resulting from an attempt to 
screen when both players are in motion, 
either or both may have committed a foul, 
but, in case of doubt, the greater respon- 
sibility is on the player who is attempting 
to screen. 
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“If a player disregards the ball, faces 
an opponent and shifts his position as the 
opponent shifts, such player is primarily 
responsible for any contact that ensues, 
unless other factors are involved. 

“The expression ‘unless other factors 
are involved,’ in the foregoing statements, 
refers to deliberate pushing, charging 
or holding by the player who is being 
screened. This player must make a 
reasonable effort to avoid contact, and 
any deliberate act on his part which 
causes contact should be penalized.” 

The term “face-guarding” is eliminated, 
which means that a personal foul takes 
place only when there is personal contact. 
It should be noted that the foregoing ap- 
plies to both offensive and defensive play- 
ers and that, while we usually think of 
screening in terms of an offensive player, 
the various clauses are to apply to defen- 
sive players whenever occasion arises. 
Moreover, there is nothing in the fore- 
going to imply that at all times a player 
must be three feet away from his oppo- 
nent. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


With the increase in the number of 
elongated “goal tenders,” it has become 
necessary to restrict the defensive tactics 
of such players. Otherwise, we should 
soon expect to have games in which all 
of the scoring is done via the free throw 
route. The alternative solution would be 
the twelve-foot basket. A new section 
will be added to Rule 14 as follows: 

A player shall not “touch the ball with 
the hand, or arm, while that hand, or arm, 
is touching any part of the opponents’ 
basket, or while that hand, or arm, is 
above the opponents’ basket. 

““Note—Above the basket as used in this 
section means any part of the space en- 
closed by an imaginary cylinder having 
the ring of the basket as its base and 
extending perpendicularly above the 
basket. 

“Penalty—A goal shall be declared 
whether made or not.” 

The last clause of Rule 15, Section 14, 
Penalty (b) is to be stressed. This re- 
fers to the extra free throw awarded to 
a player who is fouled when not in the act 
of shooting. This extra free throw is to 
be awarded for any deliberate foul, such 
as one to prevent a player from getting 
into position to score, or one against a 
team mate of such player, or one com- 
mitted for the purpose of getting the ball 
from opponents. 

In high school games, five time-out 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Athletic Terms and Definitions 


NE of the difficulties inherent in the ever recur- 
ring problem of subsidizing college athletes 
relates to the different definitions regarding subsi- 
dizing. We have never known of a man, interested 
in college athletics, who was in favor of subsidizing, 
if subsidizing meant buying and selling college foot- 
ball players in the same way that players are sold 
and bought in the professional football league. 

Some men, however, who would not favor the 
practice of selling or trading players are in favor 
of subsidizing them to the extent of paying them 
whatever salary is necessary. 

Others favor the offering of certain financial in- 
ducements to high school athletes, but they are in 
favor of placing a salary limit on the amount to be 
paid for players. 

Still others, who are not in favor of paying 
monthly salaries to players, think it is desirable for 
the colleges to pay the year’s expenses of all ath- 
letes; such items as board, room, tuition, railroad 
fare, books, laundry and incidentals to be included 
in necessary expenses. 

Others would draw the line farther down and 
they suggest that help offered athletes should be 
limited to the promise of a board and room job. 

As it is difficult to find agreement among different 
men as regards what constitutes legitimate and 
illegitimate subsidizing, so also is it difficult to reach 
a universal understanding regarding desirable and 
undesirable recruiting methods. 

One man may suggest, for instance, that a na- 
tional agency be employed to list all of the high 
school athletes in the country. Such an agency 
would give each boy’s athletic records, his age, 
weight, height, his scholastic standing and the like, 
and would sell these lists to such colleges as were 
interested in obtaining them. 

Other men might consider this practice undesir- 
able, but perhaps they might maintain that it is 
legitimate for each college athletic department to 
make up a card index of the good athletes in the 
home territory. 

Others still might feel that this would be con- 
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trary to the ideals of the educational institutions, 
but would insist that it be considered legitimate 
for athletic coaches to travel about the country con- 
tacting high school graduates. 

Some who think that the coaches and athletic di- 
rectors should be restrained from direct recruiting 
activities hold that the alumni should be encouraged 
to attempt to persuade high school athletes to attend 
their respective institutions. 

Finally, there are those who think that the initia- 
tive should come from the boys; in other words, that 
an institution should limit its activities to mailing 
catalogues and other descriptive literature. If a boy 
is interested in going to a certain university, then 
he might write to the head of the athletic depart- 
ment or one of the coaches and ask for information, 
in which case it would be considered legitimate to 
answer the boy’s questions and even to go a stage 
farther and tell him something about the advantages 
that the college could offer. 

This problem of illegitimate recruiting and sub- 
sidizing will probably never be solved, but it can be 
administered somewhat satisfactorily if the seventy 
or more college conferences each adopts its own 
definition of recruiting and subsidizing and if the 
competing institutions then will play the game ac- 
cording to whatever rules and agreements are 
adopted. 


Is Football a Racket? 


N old friend of ours who writes a column in one 
of the leading newspapers of the country, a man 
who has always believed in college athletics and 
has for more than forty years fought a good fight 
for them, in a recent article calls attention to certain 
recruiting activities which may or may not be de- 
sirable and then concludes by calling college football 
a racket. : 

Our friend, according to our judgment, has made 
the same mistake that we all are prone to make at 
different times. We hear of some banker who spec- 
ulated with depositors’ money, and in a moment of 
passion we call banking in this country a racket and 
condemn all bankers alike. We hear of some em- 
ployer who has made inordinate profits and has paid 
his employees a pitifully small wage, and from that 
we reason that all employers are unscrupulous, self- 
ish, money grabbers. We witness politicians who 
one day advocate certain principles and then the 
next day, when party leaders have decided that it 
would not be politically expedient to follow these 
principles, advocate entirely opposite standards and 
principles. When we see such politicians, we are 
very apt to condemn all politicians in the same way 
that a great many people, noting what to them seem 
to be frailties of human nature in the matter of ob- 
serving the niceties of competition, condemn ath- 
letics and perchance apply the term of racket to 
them. We have always insisted that there is more 
good than bad in amateur athletics. When we say 
that, we are thinking primarily of the amateur ath- 
letics that we know in the schools and colleges. Fur- 
ther, when we say that, we are not thinking of 
athletics as a system or an institution but rather of 
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the men who administer athletics in our educational 
institutions. 

There can be no question that the majority of the 
bankers, doctors, lawyers, school teachers and 
coaches are innately honest. The majority of these 
men want to do that which is best for the common 
good. In short, there is more good than bad in 
America, and, specifically, there are more good men 
than bad administering school and college athletics 
in this country. Some good is accomplished by call- 
ing attention from time to time to the evils that ex- 
ist, but the people who have made the greatest con- 
tribution to society are those who would hold fast 
to the good, who in attempting to save the world 
start with themselves and who believe that by ex- 
panding that which is good they will more effec- 
tively stamp out evil than will those who spend all 
of their time in trying to uproot the evil. As we 
have suggested before, when a playground is estab- 
lished in a district where juvenile crime is rampant, 
invariably it is found that the percentage of arrests 
of adolescents is decreased. Those who establish 
the playgrounds do so not with the idea primarily 
of uprooting evil in the district, but they do combat 
evil by giving the boys in the neighborhood some- 
thing better to do than engaging in criminal activi- 
ties. 

We have no quarrel with those people who may 
believe that football is a racket. They are entitled 
to their own opinions, and if football is for the most 
part bad it will ultimately destroy itself. If football 
is a racket, then the majority of our football coaches 
are racketeers. After a lifetime acquaintance with 
football coaches in all parts of the country, we are 
very definitely of the opinion that these men, as a 
group, are as honest and upright as are the men 
who write sports, who teach school and who admin- 
ister industrial enterprises. 


Self-Reliance 


f ipmn Reverend Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Evanston, Illinois, 
on April 4th of this year preached a sermon on self- 
reliance, in which he brought out a point that should 
be of interest to the men who are conducting the 
play activities of the youth of this country. We 
are taking the liberty of quoting a few paragraphs 
from that sermon. 

‘Tf I were interested in promoting a revolution 
in this country, the present attitude of youth and 
citizens and government would make me very 
happy. For this is the way violent revolutions are 
made. First, you make a people as discontented 
as you can. You tell them of their wretched past, 
of the unfairness of the nation in which they live, 
of how much it ought to give them and of how little 
it does give them. Then you teach them that any- 
one who offers employment exploits labor. You 
plant the seeds of distrust for management and 
newspapers and banks and industry. And, finally, 
you attack the courts of justice and tell the people 
that the one body for which they have always had 
high regard, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is Public Enemy No.1. And when you have 
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completely undermined the confidence of the citi- 
zens in the system under which they live and created 
warring pressure groups within the system—when 
you have turned things into an uproar—then, be 
very sure of it, a carefully organized minority, a 
minority that knows what it is after and that be- 
lieves in itself, will step in and take charge. That 
is how revolutions are made. 

‘‘A great many American people have said com- 
fort and security are the goals of human life. In 
the last five years we have heard almost nothing 
about courage, independence and self-reliance from 
our leaders. On the contrary, we have been encour- 
aged to take it easy, to believe that the good life is 
going to be provided for us; facing the hardships 
of life, we have been taught to say, ‘We are not 
able.’ 

‘We have taught our youth to say, ‘We are not 
able.’ Hardly a religious magazine comes to my 
desk which does not bewail the disability of youth 
and prophesy that 5,000,000 of our young people are 
doomed to lives of ‘vocational frustration.’ New- 
ton Baker has told of a young man who wanted to 
spend the winter trapping just below the Arctic 
Circle. When Mr. Baker reminded him that the 
temperature there varied from 60 degrees to 80 
degrees below zero, the boy said, ‘I suppose you 
think I am crazy.’ ‘No,’ said Mr. Baker, ‘I wonder 
if I do not see the last survivor of the pioneers. 
. . . All the other young men who have come to see 
me have asked if I would help them to get the gov- 
ernment to do something for them.’ Youth has been 
taught to say, ‘We are not able.’ ”’ 

As Dr. Wolfe suggests, in recent years we have 
not heard enough about courage, independence and 

‘self-reliance — qualities that are developed and 
strengthened by the coaches in the educational in- 
stitutions. Plans are desirable; systems are worth 
while; intelligent effort is a necessary concomitant 
of success, but, after all, plans, systems and even 
clear thinking are not enough. Courage and char- 
acter must accompany these other things if a boy is 
to make a success of his life. The great majority 
of the young athletes in the schools and colleges 
know something about hardships. Many of them 
are on their own economically, and all are being 
taught that one must pay the price for victory. A 
champion will win under almost any kind of rules. 
He does not need to bribe the umpires and, above 
all, he has not been taught that in order to succeed 
it is necessary to make it impossible for others to 
succeed. 


Athletic Journal Coupon System 


f team coupon system inaugurated by THe ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL last December has been of con- 
venience to both coaches and advertisers. Coaches 
should co-operate with advertisers by stating their 
official position when mailing coupons. Adver- 
tisers are glad to receive requests from our coach 
subscribers, but needless expense is involved when 
samples and catalogues are sent by advertisers to a 
chance reader who clips coupons merely to increase 
his volume of mail. 
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How Motion Pictures Help 
the Coach 


By Edward Ruffa 
San Diego Senior High School 


ANY coaches in all parts of the 
country have used motion pic- 
tures of their athletes in action 


to help correct faults and improve per- 
formances. Most coaches believe that ath- 
letes who are able to see themselves or 
some other athlete in action on the screen 
improve more rapidly than do those with 
whom visual aids are not used. Class- 
room teachers have for many years used 
visual aids of all types to help in their 
teaching. Nearly all coaches feel that mo- 
tion pictures have a very definite place in 
the athletic program, but not many stud- 
ies have been made which furnish scien- 
tific evidence that supplements coaching 
opinion. Most of the studies previously 
made have employed only a very few sub- 
jects. 

Just how effective motion pictures, and 
especially slow motion pictures, can be 
was proved by an experiment performed 
by the writer, using 110 boys and five 
track events. After having read a con- 
siderable amount of material on the sub- 
ject and having talked with a great many 
people the writer found that the results 
of the experiment were approximately as 
expected. The motion picture group im- 
proved more than any other group and 
even more than was anticipated. 

This work was done for a master’s thesis 
and is reported here for what it may be 
worth to other coaches as an experiment 
in the use of films. 


Technique of the Experiment 


The simple comparison of an old method 
with a new was the basic technique used 
in this experiment. The technique needed 
for this experiment was one which would 
compare fairly and adequately the prog- 
ress of pupils taught by the usual oral 
method now in vogue with a similar group 
of pupils taught by means of a moving 
picture unit of instruction. A third group 
of pupils with the same relative abilities 
as the other two groups was used as a 
test class, being given only the pre-tests 
and end-tests with no instruction or mov- 
ing pictures. This third group, which 
showed improvement only by growth, was 
compared with the other two groups. 

No instruction of the conventional type 
was given to the group with which the 
film was used, but any and all questions 
were answered. To the group with which 
the film was not used, regular instruction 
was given and all questions were answered. 

The general procedure of the experi- 
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N meeting the requirements for a 

master’s degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity, Edward Ruffa made an ex- 
haustive study on the use of motion 
pictures in coaching. He has con- 
densed in this article the salient points 
of his study. Ruffa is at the present 
time Head Basketball Coach at the 
San Diego, California, Senior High 
School, from which he graduated in 
1923. Four years later, he received a 
bachelor’s degree from San Diego 
State College. Since making the study 
described here, Ruffa has successfully 
used motion pictures in teaching golf. 





ment was to select similar groups, give 
them all a pre-test, teach them for a cer- 
tain period of time and then re-test. 

The following four questions were for- 
mulated: 1. Would similar units of teach- 
ing fundamentals for other track events be 
advisable? 2. Is group classroom teaching 
as used in this experiment a better means 
of motivation than group field teaching 
as used in the experiment? 3. Is a moving 
picture unit more efficient than the oral 
and demonstration method now used? 4. 
Are slow motion pactures feasible as a 
means of teaching certain athletic skills? 


Preparing the Film 


The five events chosen for the experi- 
ment were as follows: football throw, 


broad jump, shot put, high jump and 100- 
yard dash. Over 1200 feet of film were 
taken of these events in slow motion and 





Edward Ruffa 





at regular speed. Two cameras were used, 
set up close together, taking the same shot, 
one in slow motion, the other at regular 
speed. Later the two films were put to- 
gether into two reels. The final film was 
over 900 feet long. 


The Shot Put Film 


Each event was broken down into its 
fundamentals, and shots of these funda- 
mentals were taken in sequence. For ex- 
ample, the shot put film is organized as 
follows: The first section of this film 
shows how the shot is placed in the throw- 
ing hand. Special attention is given to 
show that the shot is not held in the palm 
of the hand but in the fingers, so that the 
final wrist and finger snap may be ob- 
tained. The next section is a follow-up of 
the first; the shot is again placed in the 
proper position and the hand then re- 
volved to show the position from all an- 
gles. From this is shown the position of 
the hand in relation to the shoulder pre- 
liminary to the throw. Then three full 
length shots of a standing put are shown. 
These are taken from the front, showing 
the body twist, wrist snap and follow- 
through of the arm. 

These shots of a standing put are fol- 
lowed by two shots showing the same thing 
as above but with the reverse at the finish 
of the put. These illustrate very well the 
final footwork of the put; also, how bal- 
ance is kept and the wrist and body snap 
is made. 

Next are shown two views of the pre- 
liminary movements and the first hop 
across the ring, with the left arm and leg 
helping to carry the body across. Also 
shown is the final landing position at this 
half way point: the outstretched left arm, 
the body twist, to place the shot further 
back so there will be more swing to the 
shoulder and therefore more power to get 
distance, and the bent knees. The position 
half way across the ring is well shown. 

The starting and finishing positions hav- 
ing been shown, it remains now to put 
these two together to show the continuous 
movements of an athlete making the put. 
Four shots are shown of complete puts 
from each of the following angles: front, 
rear, front side and rear side. With these 
the pictures of the shot put are finished. 

Each event was filmed in this manner, 
from 200 to 300 feet of film being used for 
each event. From this description it may 
be seen that nothing was forgotten, and a 
boy viewing the pictures would know what 
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tne five events. | COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 
Setting Up Classifications _— - 

After the film was ready, we planned | Helmet Helmet 
our action with regard to choosing the sub- $9.25 $6.35 
jects of this experiment. Three groups of 
boys were used. One group was named 201 Shoulder 222 Shoulder 
the Visual Group, one the Non-Visual and Pad Pad 
the third the Test or Control Group. The $12.50 $5.15 
Visual Group saw only the pictures, re- 710 700 
ceiving no other instruction except in re- Jersey Jersey 
ply to questions asked by the pupils in $5.35 $4.00 
the group. No demonstration or practice 
was staged for this group, but it was noted EPA 
that a great many more boys of this Hip Pads 
group than of the other groups practiced | $5.95 
on the events. 

The Non-Visual Group received from 745C 733 
the writer instruction as a group in all COMPARE Pants Pants 
events. The same amount of time was the GW prices shown $9.75 $6.40 
spent in instructing the Non-Visual Group here with the figures 
as was spent in showing pictures to the shown below that are 
=. taken from a recently 
Visual Group. completed newspaper 

The third group, called the Test Group, survey of average 1700 1704 
was in reality the Control Group of the college football equip- Socks Socks 
experiment. This group was given the pre- — $2.50 $1.25 
tests at the same time as the others, but yy 
nothing further was done with it till the 
time arrived for the end-tests. This group 
was tested merely to show improvement Helmet .. . $10.35 








by growth during the experiment. Shoulder Pad . $13.85 


Classifying the Subjects Jersey... . $5.75 p ROT =( T i O N 
S y' c ig hi t 
Several problems arose which added to Hip Pads. . . $9.50 


the difficulties. In the first place, a large 


number of boys was needed and they must Pants... . $7.50 j 
be, as a group, as nearly alike as possible ISN T EXPENS IVE 


in regard to I. Q., height, age, weight, 
grade and athletic ability. The California 
arma sea tern pr tes seo WHEN YOU EQUIP WITH GREAT WESTERN 


chart was employed. Through use of ex- 











ponents for age, height, weight and grade, Every coach who ever sent a squad thundering across the 
prospective subjects for the experiment chalk marks has at some time or other faced the problem 
were classified by this chart as A, B, C or of Injury Cost vs Protection Price. 


D. Only such boys were used in the ex- 
periment as were classified as B by this 
chart. By this classification, all the boys 


Maybe that's your problem now —and we suggest that you 
solve it as many coaches are doing by going Great Western. 





used in the experiment were very similar Investigate this great line now —learn of the numerous pro- 
as _ age, height, weight and grade. Chart tective features of unusual merit incorporated within it at 
I shows the results of this classification and prices that enable every team to have the advantages of 


also the various group I. Q.’s. 

The I. Q.’s for the various groups were 
as follows: Visual Group, 103.3 average, 
with a range of 67-126; Non-Visual Group, 
102.2 average with a range of 80-126; 
Test Group, 101.4 average, with a range 
of 79-128. These three groups were prac- 
tically the same with respect to I. Q. and 
this did away with any argument that one 
group was smarter and would therefore 
learn faster than another. 

The groups were practically the same as 
far as age, height, weight, grade and I. Q. 
were concerned. But what about their 


athletic ability? There might be consider- ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 
able difference, and, of course, if this were 
the case the experiment would prove noth- 3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET «- CHICAGO 


ing. To find the athletic abilities of the 
groups, a pre-test of the five events was ““A new conception of athletic equipment for modern competition ’”’ 
given. 
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real protection regardless of the size of the budget. The 
items illustrated above are merely an indication of what 
can be done to equip your team economically with GW 
and yet provide the protection that your boys deserve. 


There is a GW football catalog for you 
that will gladly be sent free on request. 


Write for yours today! 





























“NOW IT’S PEELING” 
FIRST his feet began to itch and the 


skin turned red. Now the skin is peel- 
ing. A case of Athlete’s Foot being neg- 


lected. A case which may infect others! | 


Many colleges and high schools use 
odorless Alta-Co to treat such cases. 
Still more important: they use this fun- 
gicide to help prevent the spread of 
Ahlete’s Foot. For Alta-Co, diluted 
1-to-10, kills in less than 30 seconds 
the fungi which cause this infection. 
Yet, Alta-Co does not irritate the skin 
—is harmless to towels. 


Alta-Co has been tested in laboratory 
and clinic by eminent, disinterested 
authorities. Practical results have con- 
firmed their findings. Verbatim reports 
sent to coaches on request. 















Dolge Foot Tub, 
patented, made of 
flexible, non-bloom- 
ing rubber in 1 
piece. Non-slip 
tread inside. Non- 
skid — suction cups 
on bottom. Fits in 
any doorway. 
Holds 2 gallons. 


Send for booklet J-57 
Foot Tub service deal 


ALTA-CO 


I ft n Orm = an DL @) BC) = Ores 


WESTPORT, CONN 
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Chart I 


DATA ON THE SUBJECTS 






































— Number Average Average Average | Average | Average | Average 
P of Boys Height Weight Grade Age Exponent} I.Q 
ee 40 66.1 inches | 124 pounds 10A 15.9 62 103.3 
Non-Visual..... 40 66.7 inches | 128 pounds 10A 15.8 62.5 102.2 
SS 30 66.3 inches | 125 pounds 10A 16.1 42.3 101.4 





The above chart shows the average height, weight, grade, age, exponent and I. Q. of all three 
groups. No material difference as a group can be noticed. 











Chart II 
TOTAL POINTS SCORED IN THE PRE-TEST EVENTS BY EACH GROUP 
Number | Broad Shot High Football | 100 Yd. Total 
Group of Boys Jump Put Jump Throw Dash Points 
Rr 40 2,602 2,275 3,427 2,210 3,076 13,590 
Non-Visual...... 40 2,645 2,140 3,296 2,209 3,299 13,589 
NRG bac e eeakatkue eins 30 2,507 2,413 3,485 2,000 3,245 13,600 


























Note: The Test or Control Group totals have been figured on the basis of forty boys from the 
thirty scores available. 


Chart III 


TOTAL POINTS SCORED IN THE END-TEST EVENTS BY EACH GROUP 



































G Number | Broad Shot High Football | 100 Yd. Total 

seed of Pupils| Jump Put Jump Throw Dash Points 
Nee eee 40 2,898 2,873 3,639 2,359 3,366 15,135 
Non-Visual........... 40 2,772 2,636 3,487 2,310 3,375 14,580 
eee SOR Re es 30 2,661 2,553 3,397 2,082 3,320 14,013 








Note: The Test Group totals have been figured on a basis of forty boys from the thirty scores 


available. 


San Diego High School, where the ex- 
periment was performed, gives each boy 
in school a decathlon test annually. Each 
boy is classified according to the California 
Interscholastic Federation classification 
chart into A, B, C and D groups and 
points from 1 to 100, depending upon 
performance in each event, are given. This 
chart was used in a like manner in this 
experiment. 

In order to procure the subjects for use 
in the experiment, the writer asked gym- 
nasium classes for volunteers. The Non- 
Visual Group was selected from the Period 
I class, in which there were fifty-one boys 
who were classified as B and who were 
willing to devote the time to participating 
in the experiment. Of the fifty-one boys 
who started in this group, forty-four 
finally finished. The Visual Group was se- 
lected from the Period II class. Fifty-three 
boys of this class started the experiment 
and forty-four finished. 

From the Period III class was selected 
the Test Group. As this class was of 
limited size, only thirty-nine boys of B 
classification were found. Of these, thirty- 
three finished. Random selection was 
then made of forty boys in the Visual 
Group, forty in the Non-Visual Group 
and thirty in the Test Group. 


Conducting the Experiment 


The experiment now started with the 
three groups of boys taking the five events 
as the pre-test. Each boy was asked to do 


his very best at all times. Three tries were 
given in each event and the best mark 
counted. This procedure was carried on 
all through the test, marks being recorded 
and the best one placed on the final tally 
sheet. 

In order to find the athletic abilities of 
the three groups from the pre-tests, the 
times, distances or heights of each boy’s 
best marks were converted into points by 
use of the decathlon score chart referred 
to previously. 

The total points of the boys were then 
added to give the total number of points 
scored by each group. This sum in the 
case of the Test Group was 13,600 points, 
of the Non-Visual Group it was 13,589 
points and of the Visual Group it was 
13,590, showing that the groups as a whole 
were of approximately the same athletic 
ability at the start of the experiment, 
which is as they should be, for one group 
could not be better athletically at the 
start than another group if the results of 
the experiment were to be valid. Chart 
II shows the total points scored in each 
event by each group in the pre-test. 

For four weeks, one period of one hour 
a day for each group was used for giving 
the pre-tests. Each boy, being allowed 
three tries at each event, might use three 
days to finish any one particular event. 
For example, he might run the 100-yard 
dash each of the first three days and, after 
resting for a few minutes, throw the foot- 
ball once each day. Next, he might put 
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the shot the required number of times 
each day. The following week, he might 
start with the high jump, finish that event 
in two or three days and finish the week 
with the last event, the broad jump. 

No hard and fast rule was followed as 
to when the boys were to do any certain 
event. As long as the instructor was pres- 
ent to measure and watch, the boys could 
perform in any event they wished. In 
this way, the boys performed each event 
when they wanted to, and interest was 
held at a higher level than if the boys 
were told to do this or that event on any 
certain day. 

When the pre-tests were finished, in- 
struction began for the Visual and Non- 
Visual Groups, while the Test Group was 
forgotten until the end-tests were given. 
Three one-hour periods per week for each 
group constituted the time spent in in- 
struction and the showing of the pictures. 
This instruction period lasted for twelve 
weeks or thirty-six hours. 

During this instruction period, each 
event was taken up separately with the 
Non-Visual subjects as a group. All the 
fundamentals were gone over and practice 
periods arranged. At the end of five weeks, 
when each event had been studied for one 
week, the events were again taken up and 
studied a second time for the same period 
of time. There were still two weeks left 
before the end-tests began, and this time 
was spent in having each boy go through 
each event before the class and having the 
class comment on his ability in each of the 
five events. 

To the Visual Group, pictures were 
shown each day, the two reels requiring 
just about a class period to be run off. 
Many other moving picture reels were 
shown as supplementary material. The 
time spent in showing moving pictures to 
the boys in this group was equivalent to 
the time spent in giving instruction to the 
Non-Visual Group. 


Testing for Results 


At the completion of this instruction 
period, the end-tests were given in the 
same manner as the pre-tests, except that 
three weeks instead of four weeks were 
used for re-testing. A- great deal of care 
was used in measuring and recording the 
results of each event. 

Three tries were given and the best re- 
sult recorded after each boy’s name. Once 
again the decathlon score chart was used 
to convert into points each boy’s best score 





in each of the five events. When this was | 


done, the totals were added up and a com- 
parison made of the pre-test and end-test 
scores. The end-test totals for all the 
five events showed 14,013 points for the 
Test Group, a gain of 413 points. The 
Non-Visual Group showed a gain of 591 
points, having a total of 14,580 points. 
The Visual Group had 15,135, a gain of 
1,545 points. Chart III shows the total 
(Continued on page 30) 
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RIDDELL 


Give Riddell shoes a chance to sell them- 
Put on a pair and get the fit and 
feel and you will want no other kind. Re- 


member, Riddell shoes have a fit and feel 
not found in any other shoe. 


Style 24—A good value in a strong and serv- 
iceable football shoe. Made of a good grade 
of materials. A great shoe for comfort and 
service to the smaller high schools and junior 
highs. Has No. | cleats. 


tion, nine eyelets high. School Price—$5.50. 


Littleway construc- 


Style X—A light, yet sturdy, shoe. Made 
throughout of a good grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Soles are of good Oak leather. By all 
odds, the best shoe made within this price 
range. Has No. | cleats. Goodyear welt con- 


struction, nine eyelets high. School Price—$6.50. 





Style 35—A good, durable football shoe. 
Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspira- 


tion. Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets 


high. Soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. 
Equipped with No. | cleats. School Price— 
$7.00. 


Style 77—Same as 35, only split shank. Used 
a great deal for a game shoe. Equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. School Price—$7.50. 


Styie O—One of our old standbys with the 
larger high schools. Made of the best grade 
of Ath-Tan leather. Is a shoe of excellent 
quality. Is light, durable and a shoe we can 
recommend without reservation. Equipped with 
No. | cleats. Goodyear welt construction. 
School Price—$7.75. 


Style P—The original quality straight sole shoe. 
Used by many professional and university teams 
for practice as well as games. Made of the 
finest selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. | cleats. 
Goodyear welt construction. School Price— 
$8.50. 





Style 
R 


Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. Used as 
an all-round shoe for practice and games by 
many of the country's leading teams. Light, 
yet very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. School Price— 
$9.50. 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our line. A 
strictly university grade shoe. Upper of the 
finest Yellowback. Split shank, Goodyear welt 
construction, hightop. Comes equipped with 
No. 4 cleats. School Price—$12.00. 


Style 89—Same shoe as H, except has soft toe 
and buffed bottom. It is our very best game 
shoe. Equipped with No. 6 cleats. School Price 
—$12.00. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259-63 N. Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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STERNAMAN SHOES 


The result of a quarter century of ex- 
perience. Developed by “Dutch” Sterna- 
man, formerly with the University of 
Illinois and the Chicago Bears. 






Sternaman Foot- 
ball Shoe with 
Sternaman Long 
Game Cleats, Per- 
manent Model. 


CANVAS UPPERS 
With Permanent Cleats 


$3.40 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$3.65 a pair. 
With Detachable Cleats 
$3.90 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$4.15 a pair. 

ALL LEATHER SHOES 
With Permanent Cleats 
$5.50 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$5.75 a pair. 

With Detachable Cleats 


$6.00 a pair in team lots of 12. 
$6.25 a pair. 








STERNAMAN CLEATS 


FAST—SAFE 
COMFORTABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


(Left) Detach- 
able Style 
Sternaman 
Cleat. Top 
View. 





(Right) Perma- 
nent Style Sterna- 
man Cleat, Top 
View. No Metal 
Core in Either 
Model. 





Permanent Style Cleats 
POE Ein nc cccccccdoccseces $0.49 
ee ere 

Detachable Style Cleats 
TT. caccedecdeccccesé $0.64 
Box of 100 (7 sets)............. 


Both Permanent and Detachable Style. 
Cleats made in six models: Softball, Soc- 
cer, Short Game, Regular, Long Game, 
and Mud. The Regular Model Cleat is 
most popular. Order from this ad. Sam- 
ples sent to recognized coaches on request. 


Edward C. (“Dutch”) 
Sternaman 
2656 Diversey Blivd., Chicago, Il. 
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Organic Development Explained 
for High School Track Teams 


By Sam B. Goldberg 
Haaren High School, Bronx, New York 


OW boys, two months have 

| \ | elapsed since we started to train 

for the indoor track season. 

How many recall the first practice ses- 

sion? You jogged around the track a few 

times, just limbering up. Truck and Joe 

felt great and wished to be timed for the 

220. They did that 220 in 25.2 seconds— 
swell time for a couple of 22.8 men! 

And do you remember how glad you all 
were that you had only to jog a half; and 
how stiff you were the next day? Your 
whole body, particularly your legs, seemed 
to ache. Emmett, do you recall the first 
880 time trial you ran? The time wasn’t 
bad, but you certainly looked tired in 
that last 220. When your legs got heavy 
and your lungs seemed on the verge of 
bursting, I heartlessly shouted, “Get go- 
ing,” as the other fellows yelled, “Come on, 
Emmett!” And how you came on! Where 
did that extra drive come from? [I'll tell 
you a little secret which is known to all 
good physiologists and psychologists. Pos- 
sibly you will understand why, at this 
stage of the game, you can run with almost 
no effort, in faster time, the same race 
that took so much out of you a month ago. 
The secret? Briefly: you are now a 
trained athlete, whereas before you were 
an athlete, but untrained. 

You wish to know why you tired so 
easily at first? You know that you use up 
energy in running; that you perspire; that 
you feel fatigued. When body fuel is 
broken down in the cells, an acid, lactic 
acid, is formed; energy and heat are re- 
leased; therefore, you perspire. 


The Cause of Fatigue 


Frequently you have wondered at my 
telling some one who seems to be “giving 
his all” during a race to ease up, relax. 
Often you have been surprised to learn 
that your time for a certain event has 
been better when you strode through at a 
fair pace than when you kept the pressure 
on all the way. The explanation for this 
is not very difficult. Since fatigue poisons 
are manufactured while the muscles are in 
a contracted or tense state, the toxins of 
the tense athlete are not given time to be 
dissipated but rapidly accumulate to im- 
pair the efficiency of the muscles. While 
you are striding through, the muscles are 
under less tension. And when you are in 
good condition, the fatigue poisons are 
eliminated much more rapidly than when 
you are not, thus permitting a greater ef- 
ficiency in the use of the mucles. 

What is it, Joe? You’d like to know 
more about this? All right! Here is what 


happens: The contracting muscle trans- 
forms body sugar, glycogen, into glucose; 
thence into lactic acid, most of which is 
retained in the cell. This process results 
in the release of energy. Part of the lac- 
tic acid is thrown into the blood stream, 
causing a lowering of the alkalinity of the 
blood. When the body cannot throw off, 
neutralize or resynthesize the lactic acid 
rapidly, fatigue sets in. The better the 
athlete is trained, the higher the rate of 
resynthesis or reconversion of lactic acid 
to body sugar. In a few moments I will 
tell you how this reconversion takes place. 

Unless we had some check or buffer to 
neutralize or reconvert this lactic acid, 
the poison would wipe us out. However, 
nature is good to us and provides us with 
alkaline substances, such as sodium bicar- 
bonate, which are resident in the body, and 
oxygen. You chemistry students realize 
that when an acid and an alkali meet, neu- 
tralization takes place, to some extent. So, 
within the body, the lactic acid (HC,H,O,) 
meets the sodium bicarbonate (NaHCO), 
resulting in the formation of carbonic acid 
and a weakly alkaline lactate. The car- 
bonic acid breaks down into carbon dioxide 
and water. 


The Blood Stream 


Thus, we see that the lactic acid which 
causes fatigue is taken care of in three 
ways: some is lost through the release of 
energy (broken down completely into sim- 
ple forms such as water and carbon di- 
oxide) ; some is resynthesized back to glu- 
cose; and some is buffered by the sodium 
bicarbonate. This reconversion of lactic 
acid to glucose and then to glycogen can- 
not take place unless oxygen is present. 
The more energy used, the more lactic acid 
produced, the greater the amount of oxy- 
gen needed, the faster the circulation of 
the blood. See how this cycle goes! Al- 
ways keep in mind that this entire process 
of conversion and reconversion takes place 
in the individual cells. 

The oxygen is brought to the cells, by 
way of the blood stream in the red blood 
corpuscles, which exchange the oxygen for 
carbon dioxide at the cells; while at the 
lungs the carbon dioxide is given off in 
exchange for the oxygen. Might we not, 
therefore, assume that the more oxygen 
brought into the body the more energy 
will be available. 

Now, to pull things together a bit, let’s 
find answers to three important questions 
asked before. Fatigue is the accumulation 
of waste products. The stiff and aching 
muscles are a result of too much waste 
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product in the region of greatest energy 
release. Please note that you do not feel 
stiff until the following day, for while you 
are exercising the circulation is increased, 
but when you are resting the circulation is 
decreased considerably and cannot remove 
the wastes fast enough. Frequently, the 
oxygen is used up faster than it can be 
supplied by the blood, and a debt is cre- 
ated. 


The Function of Training 


The following proved facts will explain 
why a trained athlete can maintain a 
greater sustained effort than the untrained 
man. The trained athlete has a greater cell 
capacity for oxygen and a more efficient 
reconversion of lactic acid to glycogen; he 
has a more efficient process of manufactur- 





T= article is a recapitulation of 
a talk given to the 1936 track team 
of Haaron High School, Bronx, New 
York, by Sam B. Goldberg, who 
coached this team. Because it explains 
in simple language many of the ques- 
tions often found in the minds of 
young track atheletes, it is reproduced 
here. Coaches may find that athletes 
under their supervision will benefit 
from a reading of this article. The 
high school team to which this talk 
was originally given placed fourth in 
the American Sprint Relay Champion- 
ship at the 1936 Penn Relays and on 
the following day won the American 
and Canadian One-Mile Interscholastic 
Championship. Coach Goldberg is 
President of the Manhattan High 
School Athletic Association. 





ing the red blood corpuscles (produced in 
the heads of large bones) which carry the 
oxygen to the cells and take the carbon 
dioxide away; he has more capillaries en- 
larged, leading to a greater number of 
cells being supplied with more food and 
oxygen; he has a larger amount of blood 
delivered per beat, thus accounting for 
greater efficiency and a slower heart rate. 

Let us pause for a moment at this point 
to examine perfunctorily this pump, the 
heart, which never ceases its work, except 
when death occurs. If we divide the heart 
beat into two parts, the stroke and the 
glide (much the same as in an oarsman 
rowing), we can set up a ratio of two units 
of time for the stroke to three units of 








THAT STEALS VICTORIES 


Ol’ Man Foot Trouble has stolen lots of vic- 
tories—individual games and entire seasons 
that should have been won. He will probably 
steal more. Yet wherever he wants to appear, 
baseball shoes of genuine Kangaroo will scotch 
him, rule him off the diamond. 


His toll ranges from the minor foot discom- 
forts and the small extra shoe weights that slow 
up fielders and base runners, to dangerous shoe 
weaknesses that give way under the stress and 
strain of gruelling play and that can bench the 
ablest players with sprains and torn ligaments. 


Kangaroo leather is 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather. It is soft and 
pliable, as comfortable to the feet as fine kid. 
This means that a player can have strong shoes, 
shoes that will not give way under a sudden 


‘time for the glide or rest. It is during | Jarring twist or turn... and that with these strong shoes he can 
this rest period that the heart must be have featherlight footwear for that split-second speed that makes 
ready for the next action. Therefore, in the difference between small-time and big-time play. 


the case of all sustained action, the greater Help your boys bring out their best, by using only shoes of genuine 


the efficiency, the lower the base heart Kangaroo. But remember: only genuine Kangaroo has these quali- 


rate, the fewer strokes required, the more ties—and “‘kangaroo horse’’, ‘“‘kangaroo sides’’, and “kangaroo calf”’, 
blood delivered, the more glide or rest. are not genuine Kangaroo. 


Let us jump back to the extra drive that 


you can produce when you believe you are 
allin. This is possible because of the secre- 
tion of adrenalin into the blood stream, 


brought on by excitement. This adrenalin 


seems to release, immediately, blood sugar T f Hy n & 9 i ii 


to be used in creating energy; it also 
causes a contraction of the spleen, forcing 1] HH i R i [ | 
into the blood stream red blood corpuscles 
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Now= 
Ernest Jones’ method 
of teaching golf 

fully explained 
in 
book form 








Swinging 
into 
GOLF 


By Ernest Jones 


Professional, Women’s National Golf d 
Tennis Club, Glenhead, N. Y.; ma J 4 
fessional at Chislehurst Golf Club, Kent, Eng. 


and Innis Brown 


Golf Commentator F \ ‘ 
Editor, The y ~ Rn Golfer. ry Mae 


RNEST JONES says: “Good golf 

is easy to play and it is regret- 
table that so many persons who play at 
golf make such a labor of it.” His 
book, presenting the gist of his twenty 
years’ experience, will help the great 
army of laborers at golf to become 
players. 


In his teaching method, Jones sub- 
ordinates everything to the central 
idea of concentrating on what the 
player is doing with the clubhead, 
through the sense of touch or feeling. 
Instead of surrounding the student 
with many do’s and don’ts on various 
parts of the stroke, Ernest Jones 
emphasizes one simple principle for 
pncuee a free, natural swing. How 

e applies this positive approach, and 
how other elements of better playing 
follow naturally in its wake, is exe 
plained in detail, in text and diagram, 
in this new book. 





$2.00 














Grantland Rice says: “*. .. he has one of the soundest 
and simplest systems of instruction I have ever seen, 
his results have been Piney good. One 
has only to talk to any of his pupils to catch the 
enthusiasm they feel and to understand the services 
he has rendered in reducing scores.” 
Virginia Van Wie: “Golf is the greatest game I 
know... . any, many thanks to you for teaching 
me the joy of it.’’ 
Elsie Lee Garthwaite: ‘Your method of teaching is 
certainly a revelation to me. I realize already that 


from now on it will be a real pleas to pl d not 
ard tedious work.” ssomnneryn cnn cies lina 


10 days’ examination on approval 


SEND THIS COUPON 


| McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., | 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


Send me Jones and Brown’s Swinging into Golf, for | 
| 10 8’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 

| Postpaid” (Postage siden erdss sceompaated by | 
remittance.) "% 





hs nr ben hon b.0 96.0600-6660466 00006066 AJ-5-37 | 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 





with oxygen to help reconvert lactic acid; 
lastly, it seems to neutralize the fatigue 
products at the most crucial point, the 
nerve muscle ending. 

The second wind of distance runners 
may be similiarly explained. It seems that 
when an oxygen debt has created a terrific 
pain, the body exerts a gigantic effort to 
equalize the debt. Finally, large quanti- 
ties of blood containing red blood cor- 
puscles are dumped from the spleen. 
When this occurs, the fatigue toxins are 
dissipated, and the runner continues 
smoothly once more. However, Dr. Hill, 
a famous English physiologist, does not 
agree with this theory. He believes that 
the accumulation of fatigue poisons numbs 
the nerves, and the runner then continues 
mechanically. Judging by the way some 
of you run, I’m inclined to believe that Dr. 
Hill is right. 





Other ways in which the trained athlete 
is more proficient than the untrained are in 
the larger and tougher muscle fibers and 
quicker adjustment of the body to external 
changes. 

Perhaps we should explain that power 
can be built up only when there is an ab- 
sence of strain resulting from worry, when 
the body’s strength is not drained by dis- 
ease germs, and when the athlete observes 
reasonable health habits. 

Need I point out a more vivid example 
of organic development than that of 
Harry*, who, although stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis when a youngster, has 
built up a splendid body and through con- 
stant practice and training was a runner- 
up in the interscholastic hurdles cham- 
pionships last year? 





*This boy recovered the use of his body with the 
exception of his left arm, which was atrophied. 


A Basketball Training Program 
for Junior High School Boys 


By Virgil J]. Noble 
South Intermediate School, Saginaw, Michigan 


UNIOR high school __ basketball 

coaches are faced with an entirely 

different situation than are senior 
high school and college mentors, because 
new material must be molded from boys 
unfamiliar with the game. Many boys 
entering the sixth grade have never be- 
fore attended a basketball game or han- 
dled a ball. 

The plan we adopted for arousing bas- 
ketball enthusiasm among approximately 
500 boys in our school was derived from 
the tactics used by the late Knute Rockne 
of the University of Notre Dame. In or- 
der to build tradition, create a desire to 
play and insure plenty of candidates each 
year, a system such as his was inaugurated. 


Gymnasium and Home Room 


The first step seemed plainly indicated. 
Since it would be useless to talk basketball 
until every boy had been given a taste of 
actual experience, it seemed practical to 
introduce the game through the medium 
of our gymnasium classes. First lessons 
were made extremely simple, with frequent 
interruptions of play for analysis and ex- 
planation of arising problems. The boys 
actually learned by playing and no boy’s 
attempts were too crude to bar him from 
competition. The essence of all this pre- 
liminary training was the development of 
basketball consciousness. Every boy in 


| school learned that there was good fun in 


basketball. 
Step number two in furthering this 


| scheme of basketball saw the small begin- 


ning. The program initiated in gym classes 


| had to be kept moving; the sequence must 


be unbroken if it was to be productive. 
Organization began in home rooms at this 
point. Our school had thirty-five home 
rooms which were divided into four leagues 
of sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
Competition was here introduced. Games 
were played during the noon hour, and rib- 
bons awarded the three leading teams in 
each grade at the end of the season. Two 
seasons were necessary because of mid- 
semester promotions: the first from No- 
vember 15 to January 30, the second from 
February 1 to March 15. Competition in 
these leagues was fairly even. Beginners 
always played each other, and seventh, 
eighth and ninth grade boys were always 
opposed by others having the same game 
experience. 


Team Organizations 


Gymnasium class work with its follow- 
through program in home room organiza- 
tion had produced most gratifying results. 
The experiment for the deliberate building 
up of basketball interest and enthusiasm 
had definitely succeeded. This young army 
was getting the “feel” of the thing and ad- 
vancing, somewhat jerkily, perhaps, but 
none the less surely in knowledge and 
technique. Native ability was every day 
coming to light and calling for new direc- 
tion. So on about December 1 a general 
call was issued for all boys interested to at- 
tend the first meeting of what we call our 
“flyweights” and “midgets.” No creden- 
tials were necessary save desire to play or 
to learn more about the game. These 
meetings were open to all students regard- 
less of ability and at no time was any 
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squad cut. They continued throughout 
the winter on an average of three times a 
week. Former students were pressed into 
service as assistant directors. 

All beginners (sixth graders) were put 
on the flyweight squads, and seventh grade 
boys on the midgets. Each division con- 
tained seven or eight boys. Inthese groups 
an attempt was made to organize boys 
having a common background—the same 
home room or neighborhood. An en- 
deavor was always made to maintain in 
each group a common level of mental abil- 
ity and approximate size. These precau- 





Wie a student at Southeastern 
High School of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Virgil J. Noble was named all- 
state forward in 1922 and 1924. Since 
graduating from Michigan State Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti in 1928, he 
has coached in the schools of Saginaw, 
Michigan. “Basketball,” he writes, “is 
not just a sport to be pulled off the 
shelf in December and put to bed in 
March. A definite plan of procedure 
must be set up and followed through- 
out the school year. Boys must be 
given time to absorb the countless de- 
tails that go to make up a basketball 
player. Movements such as feinting, 
dribbling, shooting, pivoting, snap- 
passing and breaking must be brought 
past the mechanical stage before the 
competitive play begins. Most of this 
instruction in our school takes place 
in an informal way before and after 
gymnasium classes, during noon hours 
and on rainy days during the soccer 
and baseball seasons.” 





tions were taken in order to insure group 
solidarity over at least the two-year period 
in which basketball enthusiasm on the part 
of many boys was the objective, rather 
than intensive individual drill. Assistant 
coaches, themselves under constant super- 
vision, taught these groups basket shoot- 
ing, pivoting and preliminary defensive 
and offensive measures. [ach session 
ended in a short scrimmage. As flyweights 
progressed they were advanced to the 
midget group. Interest was further stimu- 
lated by games with church, Scout troop 
or city teams. These games were secured 
by a note in a local daily newspaper, which 
never failed to bring a quick response. At 
that time our local Y.M.C.A. conducted a 
Saturday league for small boys. This is 
now supplemented by a similar league led 
by W.P.A. workers. These leagues furnish 
additional opportunity for experience. 

Probably there is no coach in the world 
who has not experienced the disappoint- 
ments incident to players’ stage fright, 
even with a team of more than average 
ability. A certain insidious shyness and 
often a very real terror has to be over- 
come before audience stimulation can be- 
gin to get in very telling effects. First 
appearances before an audience are there- 
fore dreaded ordeals. 

An occasional gleam of the spotlight dur- 
ing this preliminary training proved most 
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The Perfect Machine for 
“Here and There’ Mowing 


For any school or institution faced with the problem of 
cutting scattered areas quickly and economically, no ma- 
chine can equal this sturdy Master tractor equipped with 
three 30-inch mowers. It has a seven foot cutting swath, 
and is equipped with a lifting device so that, without the 
driver leaving his seat, the mowers can be easily raised 
for crossing curbstones and transporting long distances 
over pavements. 


TORO PARKMASTER 


For general utility work the lifting device, described 
above, can be dropped off by the simple removal of 
six bolts, thus providing one year ‘round machine 
that handles all mowing and general work. Pneu- 
matic tires are standard equipment, and dual 
rears may be secured at slightly higher cost. 







Write for Our 
Tractor and Mower 
Catalog 





This illustration shows the Perkmaster with mowers raised 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3042 SNELLING AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Based on the Anatomy 
of the Foot! 


BROOKS 


PATENTED 


tural Bend 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Every coach and player knows the fallacy 
of having a football shoe bend at the arch 
—the foot needs arch support at that 
point. The natural bend of the foot is at 
the junction of the phalangeal and meta- 
tarsal bones. Brooks Natural Bend Football 
Shoes are made to flex at that point—a 
spring steel shank gives the arch support 
needed for foot health and efficiency. 


“Save the Legs and 
You Save All!” 





atural bend at this point 





NATURAL BEND CONSTRUCTION 
enables the use of spring steel arch sup- 
port between soles, which provides rigidity 
and resiliency combined. 


THE FINISHED SHOE 


Soles of sprint construction, with the flex 
at the correct point, induces speed with 
safety. Prevents foot troubles—increases 
wearing life of shoes. 








Prices for Schools and Colleges 


No. CAK—College Var- No. CK—College Var- 
si Model Athietan sity Model. Biue-back 
Kangaroo leather 50 

SF euadené< oa GE sntvsceess 








sects | Bae MS ee 





ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


If he cannot supply you— 
Write us direct. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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effective in the development of assurance 
and poise. The most advanced flyweight 
and midget groups were always invited to 
play a six-minute quarter between halves 
of regular school games. As we play two 
school games, four of these groups had op- 
portunity for play on home dates and one 
group was taken each time we played 
away from home. Thus, the gymnasium 
of every team in the Intercity League was 
visited, and the midgets were permitted 
to warm up on the side baskets and shoot 
a few baskets between halves. As the 
players were not under tension of actual 
competition, these experiences were just 
fun, while all unconsciously the boys were 
familiarizing themselves with the gym- 
nasiums of their own opponents of the 
next year and becoming acquainted with 
crowd reaction. When the time came for 
them to represent the school, no stage 
fright was apparent. 


Results of the Program 


The fourth and final step of our train- 
ing system had now been reached. These 
boys had entered the 8B grade—had re- 
ceived approximately two years of training 
and were ready to try out to represent the 
school in a varsity sport either as light- 
weights or heavyweights. Here the basket- 
ball paths of the midgets divided and ac- 
tual competing teams were organized. 
After a try-out, those players showing 


most ability were invited to compete with 
holdovers from the last year’s squad. 
These try-outs were thorough, and boys 
who seemed ready were asked to continue 
with the holdovers. The less proficient 
players were returned to the midgets for 
more work, but only until they showed 
promise, at which time they were imme- 
diately promoted back to interschool 
squads. To qualify for the lightweights, 
boys were required to be under 64 inches 
tall and under fifteen years of age before 
the first game of the season. If a boy be- 
came fifteen years of age before the first 
game was played he was allowed to finish 
the season as a lightweight. All boys 
over 64 inches in height, regardless of age, 
and those fifteen or over before the first 
game of the season were requested to try 
out for the heavyweights. 

This process of patient training over a 
period of two years has proved a phenom- 
enal success. Every boy in the school has 
been brought within its scope, and a va- 
riety of athletic talent has been uncovered. 
In contrast with the old “annual call” 
through which bewildered coaches at- 
tempted vainly to separate all the chaff 
in a week’s time, the new method has made 
a most creditable showing. All the tension 
of getting the machine into gear has dis- 
appeared. There has been smoothness of 
performance and increased efficiency far 
in excess of our most optimistic hopes. 


Unusual Happenings in Sport 


By O. E. 


CRAVING for the unusual has 
Agisst materialized into some- 

what of a hobby in the form of a 
collection of several hundred odd incidents 
that have occurred in the various branches 
of sport. They have been gathered over a 
period of fifteen or twenty years from the 
vantage point of player, official and specta- 
tor, as well as in the exchange of locker 
room chatter. 

Like most forgetful humans, I could 
relate but a few incidents and then only 
if properly prompted, but the spark for 
the actual compiling of these queer hap- 
penings burst into flame when Captain 
Roy Riegels of the University of Califor- 
nia on January Ist, 1929, shifted himself 
into reverse gear for a distance of 75 yards 
after picking up a football fumbled by 
“Stumpy” Thomason of Georgia Tech. 
We all remember how Riegels was tackled 
on his own one foot line by his team mate, 
Benny Lom. The blocked kick and the 
safety score of two big points which fol- 
lowed, as well as the final score of 8 to 7 
in favor of Georgia Tech, are common 
knowledge. This freak play, occurring in 
an important intersectional game, was 
naturally front page news, but the un- 
sung oddities happening in the wide-open 


Dahlquist 


spaces are often buried and forgotten at 
their place of birth. 

In checking over most of the peculiar 
incidents that I have recorded, I find that 
“Old Lady Luck,” our good friend or 
enemy (depending upon which side of the 
fence we happen to be), has put in several 
potent licks. I can also find glaring 
examples of good and bad judgment, cour- 
age, speed and skill present in practically 
every situation. 


Football 


Knowledge of the football rules coupled 
with quick thinking and speed enabled 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
to score a touchdown against Monmouth 
College in a Little Nineteen Conference 
game played on Ericson Field, Rock 
Island, in 1930. Monmouth punted to 
Augustana. Bucher, Monmouth guard, 
going down fast under the kick, secured 
possession of the ball after it had bounced 
around a few times and very mechanically 
touched it down. “Bus” Thoman, Augus- 
tana halfback and a ten-second man in 
track, standing behind Bucher, demanded, 
“Gimme the ball!” Bucher, no doubt 
thinking that the ball was dead and that 
one of the officials was asking for it, picked 
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it up and passed it to Thoman. “Bus” 
was off like a flash with the ball tucked 
safely away and, before the dumbfounded 
Bucher or anyone else could realize what 
had happened, he had scored six points for 
Augustana. The referee rightly had not 
blown his whistle killing the ball when 
Bucher had downed it, and, consequently, 
the score was allowed. 

Another football story involving speed, 
a story which could possibly be classified 
under the title “There is Many a Slip 





’Twixt Cup and Lip” occurred in a game 
played between Freeport and Rockford | 
High Schools at Rockford, Illinois, in 1929. | 
Freeport, in attempting a punt, was | 
caught completely flat-footed when Leo | 
Campisi, speedy little Rockford guard, | 





OR many years, O. E. Dahlquist 

has been collecting amusing and 
unusual anecdotes centered around the 
various sports. Some of them he re- 
lates here. A former athlete, Mr. Dahl- 
quist is now Executive Secretary of the 
Rockford Boys Club of Rockford, IIli- 
nois. He is also a football official, 
having worked in a number of Western 
Conference games. 





broke through the line and, like a streak | 
of greased lightning, snatched the ball | 
after it had left the kicker’s hands, but | 
before it had reached his foot, and raced | 
unmolested for a touchdown. 

An incident somewhat similar to that | 
which occurred in the Princeton-Dart- | 
mouth game of 1935, in which a spectator | 
believing that added defensive strength 
was needed substituted himself into the 
game, took place in a contest between Mt. 
Carroll and Aquin (Freeport) High 
Schools on October 26th, 1935. A Mt. 
Carroll halfback broke loose and was rac- 
ing down the field for what appeared to 
be a certain touchdown, when a spectator, 
a former Aquin player, dashed on to the 
gridiron and tackled the runner. Whether 
or not this unorthodox play had any bear- 
ing on the final outcome, the records show 
that Mt. Carroll was defeated, 7 to 0. 


Basketball 


Ralph “Aja” Johnson, popular football 
and basketball official, relates a story in 
which one of the players in a basketball 
game used his head both literally and fig- 
uratively, much to the dismay of his team 
mates. The story concerns a basketball 
game played in a county tournament 
at Manchester, Iowa, in 1932. Team A 
was leading by the score of 16 to 15 with 
less than ten seconds to go. A jump ball 
was called near the opponents’ basket. On 
the jump, the player of team A, seeing one 
of his team mates behind him and think- 
ing to retain possession of the ball for 
the few seconds remaining in the game, 
signaled to his team mate. As the ball 
was tipped backward, the team mate, 











IN FINE FETTLE 





faulty co-ordination of effort and concen- 


tration. 


A first-aid dressing of 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


following a sprain, strain, abrasion, blister, 
brush-burn, etc., is efficacious and soothing 
and its regular use in such injuries will help 
to keep the players in fine fettle. 


Sample and literature avail- 


able to coaches, 


and physical directors. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


167 Varick Street, New York 


trainers, 


The skill of a ball- 
player depends 
upon his physical 
fitness. Even a 
minor injury will 
set up disharmony 
between mind and 
body, leading to 






































frantically trying to grab the ball, allowed 
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Contest for Coaches! 


See page 3] for announce- 
ment of contest for 
athletic coaches. 


Cash prizes for the best 
articles on the subject, 


“My Athletic Department 
Budget and How I 
Balanced It” 








AKRON 
COACHING SCHOOL 


JUNE 21-25 





Football 


Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
Jimmy Aiken, University of Akron 
Basketball 


Paul (eng) Hinkle, Butler Uni- 
versit; 
Paul Bixler, University of Akron 


Lecture and Demonstration 
Tuition $15.00 


University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 
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PLAYER’S 


Homer missed the 
Texas Leaguer 


What Oscar stum- 
bled over when he 
missed the fly 


Waldo got his leg 
full of spikes at 
third 


PLAYER’S 
LUCK. 








Good old Absorbine Jr. limbers up 
sore, stiff muscles, eases muscular 
aches and pains, relieves throbbing 
Charley Horses—brings wonderful 
relief for many troubles that befall 
a ballplayer. An excellent rub- 
down, used by trainers and coaches 
everywhere. Also cooling and sooth- 
ing for tired, aching feet—famous 
relief for Athlete’s Foot. Economi- 
cal—a little goes far. $1.25 all 

ts. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years a favorite remedy for relieving sore 
muscles, muscular aches, bruises, sprains, 
"s Foot 
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it to hit his head witn sucn torce that the 
ball bounced through the opponents’ bas- 
ket just as the gun sounded ending the 
game. As a result, team A was beaten, 
17 to 16. 

Had Don Clemer, Cornell College bas- 
ketball substitute, known and practiced 
the Boy Scout motto, “Be Prepared,” he 
could have avoided considerable embar- 
rassment. In a game between Knox Col- 
lege of Galesburg, Illinois, at Galesburg in 
1926, Cornell was leading Knox by a com- 
fortable margin. With about four minutes 
left to play, the Cornell coach ordered 
Don Clemer to report to the scorer. Hur- 
riedly pulling off his sweat shirt and sweat 
pants, Don properly reported to the 
scorers and started out on the floor to re- 
port to the referee. This gentleman was on 
the opposite side of the floor, but at about 
the time Don reached the center circle he 
heard considerable laughter from the au- 
dience. Trying to find a solution for this 
outburst, Don discovered that he was fully 
dressed for basketball except for his pants. 
After the game, Don’s explanation for his 
state of undress was the fact that he be- 
lieved one pair of pants, meaning the 
sweat pants, was sufficient for sitting on 
the bench. 

A basketball center’s “dream” was re- 
alized by Ralph Blake, playing center in 
a Y.M.C.A. intramural championship 
game at Springfield, Illinois, on March 
3rd, 1936. Blake caged a basket from the 
center tip-off. The distance from the cen- 





ter circle to the basket on this particular 
court was over thirty feet. 


Baseball 


Refuting the statement that in baseball 
the umpire is always right, and.that onee 
his decision is made it cannot be changed, 
is a decision made by Umpire “Ducky” 
Holmes in a game in the Three-I League 
between Moline and Rockford at Moline 
in 1919. Rockford had a runner on third 
base named Strong. The batter hit a 
ground ball to the second baseman, and 
Strong started for the plate. Jake Dufel, 
Moline catcher, was standing on the plate 
all set to take the throw from his second 
baseman. The ball was a little late in ar- 
riving, and, as Strong slid across the plate, 
Umpire Holmes called him safe. After the 
decision, Dufel, standing in the same posi- 
tion as that he was in when the play was 
made, complained loudly to the umpire 
and, pointing to his enormous size 12 shoes 
that were completely covering the plate, 
asked Holmes how the runner could pos- 
sibly have touched any part of the rub- 
ber. Umpire Holmes scratched his head 
and remarked, “By golly, Jake, you’re 
right! The runner is out.” Arthur Lun- 
dahl, secretary of the Rockford club, im- 
mediately wanted to know what the trou- 
ble was, and, upon rushing out to the plate 
and seeing the humor in the situation, had 
not the heart to carry on the argument, 
thus helping to defy tradition by letting 
the reversed decision stand. 





How Motion Pictures Help the Coach 


(Continued from page 23) 


points scored by each group in each event 
in the end-test. This should be compared 
with Chart IT. 

Some boys improved more than did 
others in the end-tests. The Non-Visual 
Group showed an improvement of 24.78 
points per boy in the end-tests over the 
pre-tests. The Visual Group showed the 
greatest point improvement, scoring an 


increase of 38.62 points per boy, while the 
Test or Control Group showed an im- 
provement of 10.30 points per boy. Chart 
IV shows the average improvement per 
boy in the three groups as shown by an 
increase in the end-test scores over the 
pre-test scores. 

The forty boys in the Visual Group 
scored an average of 339.75 points per boy 


Chart IV 


TABLE SHOWING EACH BOY’S TOTAL AVERAGE POINT INCREASE OF END-TEST 
OVER PRE-TEST 






































Number of Average Point 
Ee eae 40 339.75 378.37 38.62 
(8 eT eee 40 339.72 364.50 24.78 
ee otis botrein aise a 30 340.00 350.30 10.30 
Chart V 
PER CENT INCREASE OF END-TESTS OVER PRE-TESTS—ALL EVENTS AND ALL 
GROUPS 
Number | Broad | Shot | High | Football | 100 Yd. Ry wl : 
Group of Pupils | Jump Put Jump Throw Dash Gain 
I, sos hcametecdee 40 11.4 26.3 6.2 6.7 9.4 11.4 
Non-Visual........... 40 5.0 23.2 5.8 4.6 3.0 7.5 
_ Ee amen 30 6.2 5.8 —1.1 3.8 2.3 3.0 
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in the five events of the pre-test. In the 
an average increase of 38.62 points per 
boy over the pre-test scores. 

Chart V shows the percentage gain of 
end-test over pre-test in each event. 

Results of this experiment indicated 
conclusively the positive value of using 
film to teach certain athletic skills. The 
film employed was constructed particu- 
larly for use in this experiment. It was a 
great help in presenting the desired mate- 
rial. It is evident that the use of films 
would more than likely be of great benefit 
in many other track events, as well as 
other athletic sports. 





Address for June 


MONG the articles scheduled for 
A the June issue is one on distance 

running by L. W. Olds of Michi- 
gan Normal College. To avoid any pos- 
sibility of missing this issue, subscribers 
should notify the subscription department 
at once of any contemplated change of 
address for June 1, stating whether or not 
this address is for June only. 





Contest for Coaches 


OR the best articles on the subject, 
Bs Athletic Department Budget 

and How I Balanced It,” the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL Offers six cash prizes. 

Length of article—500 to 1500 words. 

First prize, $10.00; Second prize, $5.00; 
in each of the following three classes: 

Class A—Coaches in high or prepara- 
tory schools having a total enrollment of 
100 or less. 

Class B—Coaches in high or prepara- 
tory schools having a total enrollment of 
more than 100 and not more than 500. 

Class C—Coaches in high or prepara- 
tory schools having an enrollment of more 
than 500. 

Entries to be considered must bear a 
postmark not later than May 15, 1937. 
Each contestant must be at present a mem- 
ber of the athletic staff of a high or pre- 
paratory school. 

All entries become the property of the 
ATHLETIC JoURNAL. No manuscripts will 
be returned unless they are accompanied 
by return postage. The ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL editorial staff will be the final judge. 
Each manuscript must bear the name and 
address of the writer, and the name and 
enrollment of the school in which the 
writer coaches. Typewritten manuscripts 
should be double spaced. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. reserves the 
right to withhold any or all prizes in case 
manuscripts received are of insufficient 
merit to warrant publication. 

Address all entries as follows: 

Contest Editor, 
The Athletic Journal Publishing Co.., 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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EXTRA HOURS OF PLAY 


witH FLOODLIGHTING 


UTDOOR recreation doesn’t need to end with darkness. 

With floodlighting, outdoor sports can continue for several 

evening hours. More people are given an opportunity to use the 
recreational facilities; as a direct result, everybody benefits. 


Sportslighting is a specialty with General Electric. G-E 
engineers know the science and the art of correct lighting. G-E 
equipment meets every requirement of illumination, instal- 
lation, and price. For additional information, write General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL“) ELECTRIC 

















Northeastern University 
FOURTH 


Annual Coaching School 


July 3 


iitbal-wte: 
y Nor bbat-W\/02) 04) Oy- Won mh oF-UD) EN CM OLOy-\Ol al te) 


Boston, Mass. 





CONCENTRATED COURSES IN 


FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL - TRAINING 
SUTHERLAND BELL HARLOW 


University of Pittsburgh Southern Methodist Harvard University 
1937 Rose Bowl Champions 1936 Rose Bow! Contender Lectures on 


Lectures on Lectures on “4 System To Suit Material” 


“The Warner System” “The Wide Open Game” 
ODELL HINKLE KONTOFF 
Northeastern University 


Harvard University Butler University 
Lectures on and His Players Lectures on 
“‘Backfield Technique _, Lectures on “Care of Injuries 
and Finesse” “*Winning Baskelball’”’ and Training” 
LECTURES WITH MOVIES INCLUDING 1937 ROSE BOWL GAME 
FIELD AND FLOOR DEMONSTRATIONS WITH PLAYERS 


Low Tuition — Special Hotel Rates — Entertainment 


Write for full particulars and catalog to 


PROF. E. S. PARSONS 
Northeastern University Coaching School 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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“Bill” Croker’s article on 
“Footwork and Balance in 
Tennis” will help with 
your tennis instruction. As 
many ns as you can 
use, FREE for the asking, 
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The Advantages of Net Play 


in Tennis 
By John Kraft, Jr. 


S INCE graduating from college four years ago, where he participated in both singles and 
doubles play, John Kraft, Jr., has played in various tennis tournaments in Mississippi, 


Tennessee and Arkansas. 


P exe a game of powered drives of 


depth and forcefulness, tennis has 
developed into a much faster sport 
of accuracy and angles. The day of the 
successful base-liner is passing. Laurels of 
modern tennis are won at the net. 
Compared to the man of forecourt play, 
the base-liner had little to learn. Strength, 
endurance and consistency were his salient 
possessions. A lob, perhaps an occasional 
chop stroke, comprised his repertoire of 
deception. 


Advantages of Net Play 


In the wake of the first forcing drive, 
the wizardry of modern tennis advances 
to the net. Here the possibilities are 
boundless. The stop volley, overhead 
smash, drop shot and center-court drive 
may be employed with splendid results. 
Forecourt play, which is 80 per cent of- 
fensive, forces the base-liner to a less 
favorable and defensive section of the 
court. 

The lob and passing shot provide the 
back-court player with his only recognized 
offensives. However, the speed and accu- 
racy required of a successful passing shot 
make the execution of such a stroke 
fraught with the possibilities of error. And, 
of course, there is always a potential re- 
turn by the farsighted netman. 

With the lob, further difficulties are pre- 
sented to the netman. Lobbing requires 
less accuracy and power in the player us- 
ing it than does the passing shot and, too, 
may force the advanced player from his 
enviable position at the net. The aggressor 
must therefore be ever alert, ready to re- 
treat to any part of the court to which 
the ball may descend. Compelled to aban- 
don his net position, he should give his 
overhead shot sufficient depth to force his 
opponent into another lob, with the object 
of returning to the net and making a 
placement of his retrieve should the over- 
head fail to accomplish the desired results. 


Strokes for Net Play 


Since the net game is an aggressive of- 
fensive movement, balls played in the ad- 
vanced court should be hit decisively and 
not merely kept in play. By standing close 
to the net, a player is able to reduce his 
number of errors and obtain a maximum 
range of angles to all parts of the court. 

There are times, however, when the’ball 
cannot be played from the net offensively. 
One of these occasions occurs when the 


advancing player, not having reached the 
net, is caught several feet away by an op- 
ponent whose heavily topped drives skim 
the net cord with balls that must neces- 
sarily be returned with the racket head in 
a position below the cord. In a circum- 
stance like this, the netman cannot volley 
the return with any degree of power and 
must, therefore, rely upon placement fol- 
lowing his retrieve close to the net where 
he can make his returns with greater force 
and likewise select the proper and most 
effective angles. 

It is advisable to angle balls played from 
the net as sharply as possible. In contact- 
ing the ball, the netman should strive to 
keep his body at a right angle to the net, 
and, when the speed of the play renders 
the pivot impossible, the shoulder and hip 
should aid in the stroke, for the power 
from these two sources will greatly abet 
the success of the placement. 

Except, of course, in the case of the lob, 
balls met at the net should be blocked 
and not stroked. The block may be sharp, 
severe or slight, as the occasion may sug- 
gest. Orthodox stroking, requiring the use 
of the back-swing and follow-through, 
would occupy much more time than could 
reasonably be devoted to the return. The 
block volley with its short, deceptive 
movement solves our problem. 


Developing the Net Game 


There are times when it is not possible 
to angle a ball in just the manner we like, 
and our return must inevitably fall within 
our opponent’s range. By a study of court 
angles, we find that a man standing in the 
ready position, in the center and a few 
feet to the rear of the base line, has his 
possible number of returns reduced to a 
minimum when he is forced to retrieve a 
ball that drops directly before him. For 
that reason, I recommend the center court 
return. 

In summarizing our analysis of fore- 
court play, we may say that the advance 
to the net should be in the wake of a deep 
forcing shot which will hasten the oppo- 
nent’s return and necessitate a defensive 
retrieve. For greater use of angles, a player 
should endeavor to move close to the net; 
returns from that position should be made 
as decisively as possible. In coping with 
shoestring volleys, it is essential for the 
player to keep his body behind the ball. If 
it is necessary to hit deep, he should em- 
ploy the center-court theory. 
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There are many players who imagine 
that they cannot possibly acquire a good 
net game. Unless their sight is very poor 
or they are in some other way physically 
handicapped, they can. Some players are 
gifted with greater talent and aptitude 
than others; their individual sense of tim- 
ing may be better—but any ordinary per- 
son can develop a good net game! 





Teaching Batting and 
Bunting 
(Continued from page 15) 


One of the major faults of batters is the 
inability to follow the ball all the way to 
the bat. A good hitter watches the ball 
leave the pitcher’s hand and follows it 
until there is actual contact with the bat. 
He tries to meet the ball squarely and out 
in front, and he does not overswing. He 
chooses good balls and does not swing at 
high, low or wide balls. Even good balls 
are hard to hit. 

Willie Keeler, the greatest place hitter 
in baseball, says: “Hit them where they 
ain’t.” Good hitters are often able to 
place a ball where they want it, provided 
the ball is pitched properly. The young 
player may practice hitting inside and 
outside balls through infield openings, and 
if this can be done with accuracy he may 
try it in a game. To place a ball, the 
batter should move in the direction of the 
ball and meet it, using more of a shove 
stroke than a swing. He should not guess 
at a pitch, but watch the ball. 


Bad Habits of Batters 


Lack of confidence. 

Poor balance and lack of co-ordination. 

Overstriding. 

Lunging at the ball. 

Picking up the front foot instead of 
shifting it in striding. 

Keeping the arms and elbows in close to 
the body. 

Stepping away from the batter’s box or 
into the “bucket.” 

Not meeting the ball out in front. 

Keeping the bat too far back on the 
shoulder and not being ready to hit. 

Using too tight a grip. 

Swinging at bad balls. 

Using a poorly balanced bat. 

Swinging too hard. 

Not watching the ball. 

Not picking a “strong” ball to hit. 

Not swinging parallel to the ground. 

Letting the end of the bat drop. 


Importance of Bunting 


Bunting is an effective weapon in col- 
lege and high school baseball. It is easier 
to develop a fair bunting team than it is 
to build up a defense against it. One man 
does the bunting while it takes the whole 
team to defend against it. College and 
high school teams are not skilled enough 
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“My advice on bats is to pick a LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Model that best suits your swing and timing and then get 
‘married’ to it.” 


That baseball’s most famous hitters agree with Paul Waner 
in this advice is evidenced by the fact that the greater ma- 
jority of players in organized baseball use LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER bats exclusively. 


The written signature on the barrel end of every genuine 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER bat is your assurance that 
you’re buying the finest bat that money and skill can 


produce. 


@ FREE—for distribution to your team— 
our 1937 edition of “Famous Sluggers” 
containing season rec an 
worthwhile information. Address Dept. 
588 Ses the number of copies you will 
need. 





THREE TIMES NATIONAL 
LEAGUE BATTING CHAMPION SAYS: 


uss. 
SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK eet se as 
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BASEBALL 
COACHING AIDS 


Coaching Kit 


2 Copies each of COACH’S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen To 3rd Basemen 
To Ist Basemen To Shortstops 


To 2nd Basemen To Outfielders | 
12 Booklets plus “Signal System” for the coach 


Just the thing to pass out to 
your squad members before 
season starts. Things they 
should know and that you 
may not have time to tell 
to them. Included are dia- 
grams of position of each 
baseman according to style 
of batter—number of outs 
—men on base, etc. What 
to expect. What to do. 


$1.00 plus 10c postage 





Baseball Coaching 
Course Outline 


$1.00 





Baseball Coach’s 
Data Sheets 


$1.00 per set 


These data sheets can be 
used by the assistant man- 
ager to tell the coach who is 
hitting with men on base— 
who is the best lead-off hit- 
ter—who is driving in the 
most runs—who is the best 
walk getter — who is the 
best pitcher—and up to the 
minute data on each player. 





All three of the above (Coaching 
Kit; Baseball Coaching Course Out- 
line; and Baseball ’s Data 
Sheets) $2.75. 
Order from H. S. DeGroat 
Baseball Coach, Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 
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in fundamentals to play the ball without 
making many costly errors. 

Bunting as a great offensive weapon is 
again coming into its own in league ball. 
In the last few years, it has been a lost 
art, but with the advent of the less lively 
ball it seems to be regaining its place in 
the game. 

There are three distinct types of bunts: 
the sacrifice, the push and the shove. On 
a sacrifice bunt, the batter makes sure he 
puts the ball down properly, giving him- 
self up and advancing the base runner. 
The quick bunt for a hit is used when the 
infield is out of position and a well placed 
ball will go where it is hard to field. The 
drag and push bunts are used for hits. If 
the batter is right handed, a push bunt is 
used and if left handed the drag bunt is 
used. These bunts might be placed 
through any opening in the infield but are 
usually placed out of reach of the pitcher 
and between the first and second baseman. 


Technique of Bunting 


On a sacrifice bunt, the batter should 
shift his feet and be facing the pitcher as 
the ball is about to leave the pitcher’s 
hand. He should balance on the balls of 
his feet, leaning slightly forward. His 
feet should be nearly even with each other 
and in a natural position. Keeping his 
elbows out from the body but not flexed, 
the player should hold the bat parallel 
with the ground and out in front within 
his vision. Gripping the bat loosely, he 
should hold one hand at the bottom of the 
bat and place the other out on the bat 
as if catching the ball, keeping the fingers 
of the latter hand behind the bat, so as 


| not to bruise them. He must not swing 


the bat into the ball, nor pull it away 
from the ball, but let the force of it 


against the bat, which is held by a loose 
grip, deaden the ball. He should be sure 
to lay the ball down before making any 
effort toward first base. The start is 
worthless unless the bunt is successful. 
The batter should practice starting the 
instant the bunt drops. 

The batter should pivot on the balls of 
the feet the instant the pitcher starts his 
delivery. He should move into a bunting 
position, bringing the bat over even with 
his shoulders. This has a tendency to keep 
the ball on the ground, while coming from 
under tends to make the ball pop into the 
air. The batter should move the body up 
or down with the bat extended, instead of 
moving the bat; this tends to keep the bat 
in line with the vision. 

Sacrifice bunts are placed down either 
the first or third base line. With a man 
on first and second and with no one out, 
the third baseman should be made to field 
the ball, which pulls him away from third 
base. Push and drag bunts are to be used 
by clever bunters only. The ball should 
be pushed past the pitcher and first base- 
man, or pitcher and third baseman. The 
batter may try to draw infielders out of 
position and then place the ball through 
the infield. 


Faults of Bunters 
Holding the bat too tightly. 
Swinging at the ball. 
Stepping back. 
Not facing the pitcher. 
Bunting at high and bad balls. 
Flexing the body. 
Getting started before bunting the ball. 
Using the wrong position of the hands. 
Not keeping the bat parallel with the 
ground. 
Not having the bat out in front. 


The Development and Training of Broad 


Jumpers 
(Continued from page 9) 


check marks. The wise broad jumper ex- 
periments with his known distance checks 
in his preliminary trials before the event 
starts and thus is sure of himself when 
competition actually begins. Many of the 
best jumps are and should be made early 
in the competition. The preliminary trials 
are, therefore, very important. 


The Take-off 


The length of the take-off run varies 
with jumpers from 100 to 130 feet. But, 
long or short, the run should be of gradu- 
ally increasing speed until the jump is 
made—the greater the speed attained, the 
better the chances of a long jump. To gain 
unusual height, native spring is needed, 
but certain leg and body movements on 
the last two strides are found helpful for 
those athletes who do not gain height 
naturally. The body weight and balance 
must be so placed as to give the jumper a 


chance to drive upward with a terrific leg 
reaction. A shortening of the last two 
strides, together with landing flat-footed 
on the last step before the jump, makes 
for a settling of the body weight; the 
momentum previously attained then car- 
ries the body weight slightly ahead of the 
point where it is when the athlete is in 
normal running position, thus giving the 
proper body balance for this upward and 
forward drive off the board. 

In addition to this upward leg drive 
and simultaneous with it, there should be 
a decided throwing upward of the arms 
and the forward leg. Pictures of out- 
standing jumpers in action often clearly 
show this unusual outstretched arm ac- 
tion and upward throw of the front leg, 
knee first, at the start of the jump. There 
are, of course, jumpers who do not use this 
form. These are usually athletes who de- 
pend much on a “treading the foot” action 
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in flight. These men usually do not at- 
tain the height of the other type jumpers. 


Flight and Landing 


The jumping foot during the flight is 
brought up to and a little beyond the op- 
posite knee. Some jumpers carry this posi- 
tion throughout the flight with little or 
no leg or body action until the feet are 
shot out at the finish, but a sort of “air- 
running” stride or “hitch-kicking” action 
is considered by many jumpers and coach- 
es as helpful in maintaining body balance 
and in adding distance. As gravity gets 
the better of the height and body mo- 


mentum, both feet of the jumper should | 


be extended as far forward in the pit as 
possible but not so far that on alighting 


the athlete will fall back into the pit. | 
Ordinarily the excessive momentum of the | 


jumper will carry the body forward over 
the feet. Unless the reaching out is 


stressed, the feet (or one at least) are apt | 


to drag and hit ground before the maxi- 
mum distance is attained. 

Many jumpers have to be watched on 
placement of the feet. Some cannot keep 
their heels together on alighting. This is 
desirable but not necessary. However, 
both feet should be placed forward equal- 
ly to give the jumper the full benefit of 
the distance cleared. Six or eight inches 
of actual distance may be lost through 
carelessness in this detail. At the moment 
of contact in the pit, a throw back of the 


arms will also aid in propelling the body 


onward over the feet and keep the jumper 
from falling backward after landing. 


Practice 


The kind and amount of practice a 
broad jumper should take will depend on | 
whether he participates in this event as a | 


specialty or as an extra event. If he is 
first a sprinter and jumps only as an extra 
event, then his first consideration will be 


his sprinting development. The develop- | 


ment of a practically perfect stride and 
take-off will be stressed more than actual 
jumping, because the last has a tendency 
to jar the muscles of a sprinter. Probably 
because of this lack of actual jumping 
practice, the athlete will not become so 


proficient as a jumper as he would be if | 
he practiced more at this event, but his | 


asset to the team as a point winner may 
be greater if he participates in both sprint- 
ing and jumping. The amount of work 
for the specialist varies with the time of 
the season. As the season progresses into 
the competitive period there is a letting 
up on hard work so as to conserve spring 
and eagerness for the day of the meets. 
In the conditioning period of the season 
(very early season) the broad jumper 
should work at the same type of practice 
as all other track mefi: plenty of jogging 
to develop leg strength and endurance, 
body twisting and stretching exercises to 
strengthen and loosen up all muscles of 
the body. Since speed is a prime factor in 
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WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COACHES 


Morgantown, WestVa. 
August 16-21, 1937 


SIX DAYS OF INTENSIVE 
INSTRUCTION 


Lectures, 
Field Demonstrations 
One Hour University Credit 








BERNIE BIERMAN 
Football 











| $10.00 TUITION 





Dormitory Privileges 
Available 


For Information and 
Registration Forms, Write 


DR. A. J. DADISMAN 


Director of Summer Session 
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ART SMITH 


Track and 
Football Training 


West Virginia University 
MORGANTOWN WEST VIRGINIA 





MARSHALL GLENN 


Basketball 


Cc. C. TALLMAN 
Football 




















Seventh Annual 


NORTHERN COACHING SCHOOL 


BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 
AUGUST 23 TO 28, INCLUSIVE 


Bemidji is one of the greatest vacation and recreational 


centers in the North 


Football and basketball courses especially adapted to both college and 


high school .coaches are featured. Athletic training and 


track courses 


will also be available. Intensive demonstrations, movies with lectures and 
mimeographed material will be included in the courses of instruction. 


Football—Harry Stuhldreher, University of Wisconsin; 


Frank Leahy, 


Fordham University; George Hauser, University of Minnesota; Howard 


Wood, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, High School. 


Basketball—Clifford Wells, Logansport, Indiana, High School; W. 


H. Browne, University of Nebraska; “Chuck” Taylor. 
Six-Man Football—Don Gates, one of the best. 


Football the first three days. Basketball the second three days. Track 


and training throughout the six days. 


Special rates for coaches and their wives at resorts, cabins and hotels. 
Beautiful Hotel Markham will be taken over by the coaching school man- 


agement for the accommodation of coaches and families. 


Fee: $10.00 for a single course, or $15.00 for the entire school. 


For additional information address 


H. M. ROBBINS, Bemidji, Minnesota, 


or ALEX J. NEMZEK, Moorhead, Minnesota 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 














Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 


tently located hotel In a4 1700 ROOMS 
hiowge. e. 1700 BATHS 
= 3s from $950 


ANAT 


SENATE 
WOE WERT — 





® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally conifortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus”’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 








CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


Lt AGO 
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his success, the jumper should, as soon 
as the weather allows, work on increasing 
his speed and rhythmic striding. 

Springing from the jumping foot both 
to develop strength and stamina is indi- 
cated, and maintaining body balance in 
the air after gaining extra heights should 
be stressed. 


Later in the Season 


The developmental period of the season 
which follows the conditioning period and 
precedes the competitive phase calls for 
considerable actual jumping. This period 
should see the hardest work on the part of 
the athlete. Every other day, if the weath- 
er is good, is not too much for actual jump- 
ing, provided the effect of the previous 
day’s work has worn off. It is impossible 
to set any ironclad routine, as each man 








Second Annual 


WEST TEXAS STATE COACHING SCHOOL 


JUNE 6-12 


CANYON, TEXAS 





FOOTBALL 


“JOCK” SUTHERLAND of University of 
Pittsburgh — Rose Bowl Champions, 1937 — 
The ‘‘Warner System.” 


“MATTY” BELL of Southern Methodist 
University — Southwest Conference Cham- 
pions, 1935; Rose Bowl Contenders, 1936— 
‘“‘Wide-open Game.” 


FRANK LEAHY, Line Coach Fordham 
ee — Line Play — “Notre Dame Sys- 
em.” 


_ BLAIR CHERRY, Assistant Coach of the 
University of Texas. Former Amarillo High 
School Coach—The Texas State High School 
Champions, 1934, 1935, 1936. ‘Double and 
Single Wing-Back.”’ 


BASKETBALL 


“JIMMY” ST. CLAIR of Southern Meth- 
odist University— Southwest Conference 
Champions, 

“CHUCK” TAYLOR, Trick Shot and Pass 
Artist. The ‘‘Ambassador of Basketball.” 


“TALLEST BASKETBALL TEAM IN THE 
WORLD”; average of 6 feet 6% inches, and 
AL BAGGETT, WEST TEXAS STATE 
COACH: For Basketball Demonstration. 


reacts differently to work. If the athlete | 
feels no sore spots and his legs are relaxed | 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 


























from the previous jumping, no harm is apt 


to come from a repetition of the work on | 
alternate days, but, if there is soreness | 


and tenseness, lighter work is indicated. 


Twice a week when meets are being | 


held is enough for actual jumping and in 
the latter part of the competitive season 
jumping may be cut to once a week. How- 
ever, each day should see much time spent 
on sprinting, springing in the air and 
checking the take-off run. 

Attention to recognized methods may 
develop better jumpers, but methods with- 
out candidates who have native speed and 
spring cannot bring records. Broad jump- 
ers are born more often than developed. 


The Baseball Coach’s 


Practice Session Talks 
(Continued from page 16) 





D. Breaking up the squeeze. 
E. Breaking up the delayed steal. 
F. Co-ordination of infield and out- 
field on fly balls. 
XIV. Duties of baseline coaches. 
XV. Double plays possible. 
A. With man on third only. 
B. With man on second only. 
C. On trapped fly bunt. 
D. On trapped short fly to outfield. 


Practice Session Talk on Batting 


Following is a sample practice session 
talk on topic V of the outline. This in- 
cludes the subtopics as well. 

“T have two definite theories about 
batting. Both apply directly to the bat 
itself and the use of it. The first has 
to do with the reason for swinging the bat 
in a horizontal plane for all pitches when- 
ever possible. The diagram shows that 


Qeteeteenericeeeenemtmeeens - = 
x = —— ti" >» 
2+ i i ‘) 
4 4 


Diagram showing batting surface of average 
bat. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DR. HARRY A. SCOTT, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, The Rice Institute, and Pro- 
fessor in School of Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University each summer. 

Lectures with movies including 1937 Rose 


Bowl Game—Football and Basketball dem- 
onstration by West Texas State Varsity Foot- 
ball team and “Tallest Basketball Team in 
the World.”” Mimeographed plays, notes, and 
charts are all free. 


3 HOURS CREDIT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 331 OR 332 
Expenses Low Tuition, $15.00 Room and Meals, $12.50 
Recreation and Entertainment of Every Kind—Swimmi in t 1) i 
golf, horseback riding, Carlsbad Cavern trip—out om the tabbed Bouin nieomen ae = 


—Cold nights and cool days. See and use the most unique Athleti 1 —bui 
of Rock and Petrified Wood. 7 Pee ee Oe a 


For Further Information Write 


AL BAGGETT, Director, West Texas State, CANYON, TEXAS 




















Combine Summer Recreation with a Week of Expert Instruction 
at the 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY Coaching School 
Week of June 21, 1937 


FEATURING 







“HEC” EDMUNDSON 
U. of Washington 
Basketball and Track 


y @ DR. WILBUR BOHM 
>» a) Washington State College 
: Injuries and Training 


BERNIE BIERMAN 
U. of Minnesota 
Football 


Assisted by Montana State University Staff including Doug Fessenden, Harry Adams, 
Lew Lewandowski, W. E. Schreiber 
Personal Lectures with Movies 
Field and Floor Demonstrations with Players 


TUITION, $15, all instruction 


Recreation deluxe, including the best of trout fishing in mountain streams, golf, tennis, 
swimming, mountain climbing, saddle horses and pack trips for those who desire. 


For complete information write Doug Fessenden, Director of Athletics 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


MISSOULA MONTANA 
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NOKOIL 
SPEAKERS 


Make The Perfect 
TALK-BAK* Systems 


5” Special 
Talk-Bak* 
Speaker 





Model 482 T. B. 


Only $482 List 


The 5” Model shown above is the most 
popular, but these speakers which are 
designed especially for Talk-Bak* Sys- 
tems, can be had in other sizes. 

i ral catalog, special in- 
wine a bp me aa Totk-Bak* 
Systems. 


Ask for the name of our nearest distributor. 
Wright-DeCoster distributors are always anxious 
to co-operate. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, INC. 


2243 University Ave. St. Paul, Minnesota 


Export Dept.—M. Simens & Son Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Simontrice’’ 
Canadian Office: Associated Sales Co., Guelph, Ont. 
* Copyrighted 











INDIANA 
BASKETBALL 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


cS) 
AUGUST 16-20, 1937 


LOGANSPORT 
INDIANA 
in 
STAFF 
Jim Needles Loyoia U. (Los Angeles) 
United States Olympic Team Coach. 

Mark A. Peterman 

High School 
Glenn Curtis 

High School 
Everett N. Case 

High School 
Cliff Wells 

High School 


& 
College—High School—Professional 
instruction, all in one school. 
© 
TUITION, $15.00 
a 


For full particulars write 


CLIFF WELLS, Director 
. Berry Bowl 
LOGANSPORT 





Springfield, Illinois 
Martinsville, Indiana 
Frankfort, Indiana 
Logansport, Indiana 


Dave Kerr Coach of Original N. Y. Celtics 


INDIANA 
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you usually have about forty-two square 
inches of batting surface on your bat. The 
horizontal swing makes. full use of this 
surface. 

“Tf the bat is swung in a horizontal plane 
that coincides with the line of flight of the 
pitched ball, there is a chance of contact 
between the bat and the ball for every 
part of the forty-two square inches. If 
the bat is not swung in a horizontal plane, 
there is less chance of connecting with the 
ball. There may be as little as two and 
one half linear inches of possibility—ap- 
proximately the width of the bat. 

“The horizontal swing gives the full 
length of the bat’s hitting surface as a pos- 
sibility for meeting the curving ball, pro- 
vided, of course, your timing is accurate. 
In the uppercutting swing, if even the 
heavy end of the bat crosses the line of 
flight of the ball, there is less than three 
inches of possibility of contact, and the 
bat must be exactly on time or the ball is 
not met at all. 

“The second theory is related to your 
control of the bat. Your bat is a very 
delicate piece of equipment. Your grasp 
of it controls the balance of it. The posi- 
tion of your hands on the handle affects 
the heavy or hitting end and controls the 
course of the bat in its swing as it meets 
the ball. If you are hitting the ball ‘on 
the nose’ and it is riding back to where it 
came from with a low trajectory, your 
hand position and the weight of your bat 
are just right. But if you are popping 
up fly balls that are easy put-outs or are 
driving the ball into the ground, your 
grasp needs to be changed or your bat 
changed. By moving your grasp slightly 
up the handle, you may find that you will 
hit the ball more nearly on a line, especially 
if you have been hitting flies. If you have 
been topping the ball, by lengthening the 
bat or using a slightly heavier bat, you 
may begin to hit the ball ‘on the nose.’ 
A batter who uses the same bat for prac- 
tice hitting and game hitting is following 
a good procedure. He becomes accus- 
tomed to this bat, and if he does a little 
thinking he can become a consistent hitter. 

“Here is what I am looking for in your 
hitting practice. I want you to hit only 
at good balls. I want you to drive them 
back at the pitcher and I want them to 
be on a line, not high in the air. Why do I 
want them to be on a line and back at 
the pitcher? I have this reasoning as a 
basis. If you can time your swing to meet 
the ball out in front and can drive it 
down through the pitching box or within 
a radius of ten feet of it during batting 
practice when the ball is thrown for you 
to hit, you have a wide range of chances 
of making real hits in a game when meet- 
ing real pitching. In other words, you 
have from the center strip to either base 
line to correct your timing of pitches. 

“If you are right-handed and late in 
swinging, you still may drive the ball be- 
tween second and first or over first. If 





you are ahead of time, you may pull the 
ball to short third or left field. If you 
are left-handed you will do just the op- 
posite. If the pitch is an inside ball, you 
probably will pull it to your side of the 
diamond. If it is an outside ball, you may 
place it on the side opposite you. 

“In case you have been pulling hits to 
left field or right field all the time in bat- 
ting practice, you have cut down your 
chances of getting a hit if your timing is 
too fast. You will be getting fouls where 
you might have got hits if your practice 
hitting had been down the center. Of 
course, you will have a wider space for 
chance hits if your timing is slow, but it 





H. S. DeGroat 


will not balance the advantage of the 
hitting down the center. Do I make this 
clear to you? Let me hear your questions. 

“What are we expecting from our bat- 
ting order? We need a lead-off hitter who 
has confidence and who can wait out the 
starting pitcher or who can smack the ball 
if that becomes necessary. Last season, 
our captain filled that place. He got on 
base eight out of ten times in the last 
seven games. He led off just about twice 
as many times as any other player. Num- 
ber one batter usually does just that. 

“For second batter, we want someone 
who can bunt, because we may wish to go 
after our runs one at a time in some 
games. We need a hitter and I should 
say that we want a heady one, too; one 
who can work the pitcher in the hole so 
that we can try a hit-and-run play once 
in a while if our number one man gets 
on. 

“For third batter, we need a dependable 
hitter. Last season we were fortunate in 
having a man who was dependable. He 
was successful twenty-one times out of 
thirty-six times with men on bases. What 
do I mean by successful? Well, I mean 
that the batter hit to score the runner or 
move him along, or he hit the ball into 
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an error, or he drew a walk if the pitcher 
couldn’t put the ball over the plate. STUDY 


“For clean- , t a hard hit- 
nareomveraiemn || MINNESOTA FOOTBALL 
one who is so set on himself that he thinks and BAS K E TBAL L 


that all he need do is to swing at a ball 
and it will be a hit. We need a dangerous At the UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
hitter; one who will worry the pitcher if June 14-19 
men are on bases; one who can smack the With 
ball if it is good. If we have a player 

who can be cool enough to wait for the THE 

ball he likes, we are lucky. WINNING 

“For the rest of the list we want the 
best hitters we can find. We want de- 
pendable hitters. Any hitter who can 
come through 50 per cent of the time with 
men on bases is an asset and deserves to 
move up in the list. You are considered a, 
successful if you get on the base by a hit, 
by a walk, ue ole hit with a pitch or (Need Footen Seach) 
by hitting into an error. If your fly scores 
a man, you are still all right. If you are 
put out or cause a fielder’s choice, you 
fail. 

“T want every man to be able to bunt— 
not just numbers one, two and nine. Just 
as sure as you cannot bunt, just so sure Th 
are you to come up this season when a - dhe 
bunt is most needed to put us ahead. 

“T expect to know exactly what you do 
in each game. Your batting average doesn’t 
mean a thing to me if you fail to hit, walk 
or force an error when men are on base. 
I will know how good you are as a lead- 
off hitter; whether you are first on base 
and start rallies; whether you are the 
leader in scoring, stealing bases, batting in 
runs, or our leading walker or strike-out 


king.” 
The Dependable Batter and Signals T h € Ne Ww H | L LM A N = A USTI N 
The next few paragraphs constitute a 
sample practice session talk on topic VI A 
sample penct PRACTICE HURDLE 
“Yesterday I discussed the batting order 
and I referred to the dependable batter. Less than One Pound Force 
One test of the dependable hitter is the necessary to over-turn. 
record of what he does at bat with runners , ; 
on the bases. If he can be successful more Hurdle resets itself if knocked 
than half the time, he can be considered over either way. 
dependable. Records show that he can 
be successful more than half the time and 





DR. GEO. HAUSER 
(Line Coach) 





DAVE MacMILLAN 
(Basketball Coach) 
ly opportunity this summer to study with the combination that has 
Pa tos: Minnesota's winning teams. Also courses in Athletic Training— 
Track—Wrestling. 
Take your vacation in Minnesota's Summer Playground and stop off in 
Minneapolis for a profitable week of study. 
For details address 
General Extension Division—Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 














Canvas top to prevent in- 





yet need not be a .300 hitter. Our most oe 
dependable batter last season either got a May be used indoors or out 
hit, hit into an error or drew a walk with of doors. 
men on base twenty-one times out of 
thirty-six trials. His batting average was Removes the hazards from 
.291. He was leading scorer, leading hurdle practice. 
walker and leading base stealer. This is a . 
record hard to beat. Can it be equaled Metal uprights and heavy 
this season? metal bottom bar. Middle 
“Another test of the dependable batter crossbars made of wood. The New Hillman-Austin Practice Hurdle 
is his attitude. He can be depended upon ‘ 
do his best and to do the proper thing Send for Circular 
when he has taken or given a signal. If 
the hit-and-run signal is coming up, this HILLMAN-AUSTIN 
batter works to get the pitcher in the BOX 492, HANOVER, N. H. 
hole. Once he has given or taken the 
signal, he carries out the program it calls Sent by freight, crated, $9.00 F.O.B., Hanover, N. H. 








for. He knows the value of doing his 
part. He is a team man. Even if the 
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Colgate Coaching 


School 
JUNE 28-JULY 2 


Football—Basketball— 
Athletic Training 


Andy Kerr, Colgate Football Coach; 
_ Lew Andreas, Syracuse Basketball 
Coach; Jack Rourke, Colgate Trainer 


Football 


Single and double wing-back. Complete 
offense including power, deception, as 
well as open game featuring forward and 
lateral passes by Andy Kerr. Different 
types of defense thoroughly discussed. 


Basketball 


The modern game as taught successfully 
by Lew Andreas, featuring ZONE DE- 
FENSE and offense to be used against 
Zone Defense. Lew Andreas is a master 
basketball coach. 


Athletic Training 


As taught by Jack Rourke, Colgate track 
coach and athletic trainer for 25 years. 
Special emphasis on fundamentals. Dem- 
onstration in both sports by varsity men. 
Colgate coaching staff, Bob Gillson, John 
Orsi and Les Hart will conduct demon- 
strations in football. 


Tuition $15.00 
Total expenses for the week 
less than $30.00 
WILLIAM A. REID 


Director of Coaching School 
at Colgate, Hamilton, N. Y. 

















UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


Sel 


August 16 to 28, 1937 


= 


The courses to be offered at the 
University of North Carolina’s six- 
teenth annual coaching school in- 
clude football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field, boxing, wrestling, 
and training and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted 
under the leadership of Robert A. 
Fetzer, director of athletics at the 
University of North Carolina. In- 
struction will be Do on by the mem- 
bers of the coaching staff of the 
University. 


The staff of instruction will in- 
clude: Director Fetzer, Raymond 
Wolf, John Vaught, W. F. nge, 
Walter D. Skidmore, P, H. Quinlan, 
Bunn Hearn, M. Z. Ronman, M. D. 
Ranson, and John Morriss. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, 
address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

















ball is a bad one, he swings and tries to 
place that ball where it should go. He 
forgets himself and thinks only of carry- 
ing out his part of the ¢ontract. 

“Tf he is a thinking batter, he will take 
advantage of every break that comes his 
way. There is nothing I like better than 
to see a hitter who is thinking. I like to 
see a hitter flash a warning signal to the 
runner on first if he is likely to take a cut 
at the next pitch. He prepares that 
runner. This is team work. 

“The dependable batter knows how to 
bunt. He can pick the first good pitch, if 
necessary, and lay it down so that the 
runner can advance. This is his first duty. 
Getting on base himself is secondary. What 
we are after is dependable hitters. So 
think about dependability in batting. We 
will find which of you is the most depend- 
able as the season goes along.” 


Running the Bases 

Topic X of the outline is covered by the 
following sample practice session talk. 

“Base running is one of the baseball 
skills that is hardest for players to learn. 
It is often difficult for the coach to arrange 
for giving players practice and experience 
in this skill. Experience on the base 
paths is necessary if you are to become 
real base runners. You must be so ac- 
customed to being on the paths that you 
have lost all the excitement that causes 
you to become overnervous. The more 
quickly you become at home on the base 
lines and can take advantage of every mis- 
take of the defense, the sooner you will 
measure up to the ideal of a real baseball 
player. 

“When do you become a base runner? 
You become a base runner as soon as you 
leave the batter’s box. What should you 
do first? You should look for the white 
chalk line and head for first base at top 
speed. Do not watch the ball. The track 
man or swimmer who looks to the side 
does not win his race. Neither will you as 
a base runner attain your full speed if you 
watch the ball. Run down the outside 
edge of the base line and beat out that 
ball. The coach will signal you what to do. 

“Where do I want you to stand off 
first base? I want you in the base line, 
not behind the base line. You will es- 
tablish your own confidence if you find 
just how far you can be safely off that 
base with a right-handed or left-handed 
pitcher in the box. You should know 
whether you can run back to the base 
faster than you can slide in if the pitcher 
throws. Some men are faster if they slide 
in. Some are faster if they don’t slide. 

“If you expect to steal, you should plan 
to get a good start. Without that start, 
I don’t want you to leave for second. You 
will be a sure out. You should know 
your regular distance and try to take a 
little more if you plan to steal. 

“Which foot should you move first? 
You should take a comfortable stance so 





that you can get started on either foot 
with the greatest speed. If you move the 
right foot first in going back to first base, 
you are correct. This means a crossover 
step. The opposite foot should be moved 
first if you start for second. If you move 
the near foot first and then the far foot 
you will make two moves and not cover 
as much ground as you would had you 
used the crossover at once. 

“Where do I want you off second base? 
The correct distance from second varies 
with different individuals. I want you to 
know your exact distance so that you can 
return safely to second if the pitcher turns 
to throw. I don’t care whether the short- 
stop or the second baseman is standing on 
the base. You should go back to second 
only if the pitcher turns to throw. This 
means that you have to watch only the 
pitcher. It means that you will be moving 
up the base line when the pitch is made. 
It means that you are moving in the right 
direction if the ball is dropped by the 
catcher, or a hit comes. It means that 
you are not going the wrong way when the 
pitch is made. It means that you have 
confidence in yourself and are not nervous 
from being unsure of yourself. Remem- 
ber that a runner on second usually scores 
on any single. Being on second is almost 
as good as being on third base. Third base 
is seldom stolen in close games. I prefer 
to have you going in the right direction on 
the pitch. 

“Tf you don’t know your right distance 
off second, you will find yourself very 
nervous, running back every time the base- 
man makes a motion toward the base, and 
throwing your weight the wrong way at 
the wrong time. Confidence on the base 
lines comes only by being sure of yourself. 

“Now, when you are at third base, on 
each pitch I want you to move up on foul 
territory. Return on fair territory. Why 
move up on foul territory? Two reasons: 
(1) So that you will not be called out if 
struck with a fair hit ball; (2) So that you 
will not be caught between bases if you 
dodge the ball and the third baseman then 
snares it. I can give you an example of a 
case in which this advice was disregarded. 
Our captain of one season stood inside the 
base lines. He dodged a hard hit ball and 
was caught between bases. The runner on 
second came up and stood on third, as he 
should have done. The captain managed 
to slide safely back to third, but was 
touched as he slid in to the base. The 
baseman who had tagged him immediately 
reached over and tagged the runner from 
second. The umpire called ‘Out!’ refer- 
ring to the runner from second. Our cap- 
tain, whose back was turned to all this, 
thought he was called out; so he stood up 
and stepped off the base, only to be 
touched and called out. This all resulted 
from his not standing on foul territory. 

“T like plenty of action in a runner on 
third base. Fake starts toward home help 
to affect the opposing pitcher and infield- 
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ers. The fact that the runner on third 
base is wide awake to take advantage of 
every break may mean the winning or 
tying run. 

“Just bear in mind that you are not a 
real ball player unless you can be at home 
on the bases. You can counteract your 
fine fielding and hitting ability by being a 
dud on the base lines. A fine base runner 
is a pleasure to see. We can give you only 
a few chances to find yourself. You must 
think out the various situations you en- 
counter and make yourself a creditable 
base runner. 

“T repeat that it is very difficult to give 
base runners experience in this skill. Your 
opportunities in practice may not be many. 
Learn by your mistakes. Think and de- 
velop yourself.” 


The Basketball Rules 
for 1937-38 


(Continued from page 17) 





periods are to be allowed to each team, 
and in case of tie games only two over- 
time periods are to be permitted, the sec- 
ond overtime becoming a “sudden death” 
period. There will be a five-minute inter- 
mission in such games between the end 
of the fourth quarter and the first over- 
time period, during which intermission the 
teams may leave the court. 

The bouncing reaction of the ball is 
to be specified in the rules. Balls must 
be tested for this reaction at the factory, 
and the air pressure which will give this 
reaction must be stamped on the ball. The 
pressure for game use must be as stamped. 

An addition to Rule 8, Section 8, Note, 
will be made for the purpose of covering 
the various situations which arise when 
a player with the ball is standing on the 
division line or. is straddling the division 
line. There has been some misunder- 
standing as to such a player’s right to 
pivot from one of these positions. Most 
of the misunderstanding has arisen in in- 
terpretation meetings or in other discus- 
sions of the rules, rather than in games, 
but, if this particular case is definitely 
covered, there will still be material for 
those who like to argue and probe into 
the borderline situations. 

When held ball occurs less than six 
feet from a side line, the ball is to be moved 
in so that the jump takes place not less 
than six feet from that side line. If held 
ball takes place on or inside of the re- 
straining circle at center, it is to be tossed 
up at the center. 

Rule 11, dealing with time-out, is to be 
entirely rewritten for the purpose of clari- 
fication, but there will be only slight 
changes in its provisions. Many other 
slight changes will be made in wording 
but these will have little or no effect 
beyond clarifying the meaning of the sec- 
tions concerned. 
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Fifth Annual 
TLER UNIV 
CHING § 


at Indianapolis, Indiana 


August 9-14 
—FOOTBALL— 


Noble Kizer (Purdue), Head Coach 
Mal Elward (Purdue), End Play Specialist 
Frank Leahy (Fordham), Line Coach 
Paul Brown (Massillon, Ohio), Coach of 

Ohio H. S. Champs 


—BASKETBALL— 


Paul (Tony) — (Butler) 
a 


n 
Arch Chadd (Anderson, Indiana), Coach of Indiana 
H. S. Champs, 1935 and 1937 
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Noble Kizer 


THREE HOURS CREDIT 
TUITION—$15.00 
ROOM AND MEALS—$10.00 
Recreational Facilities of Every Kind 


For Further Information, Write 


PAUL HINKLE, Director 


Butler University 
INDIANAPOLIS 





INDIANA Paul Hinkle 























TRACK and FIELD ATHLETICS 


Progressive Form Chart 
24 x 36 inches 
Price $1.00 


Sixty illustrations drawn from motion pictures of world 
champions in the ten standard events on the track and field 
program. Six comprehensive illustrations of the best forms 
in each of the ten standard events for study by the coach and 
athlete. Suitable for display purposes in the office, gym- 
nasium, locker room, or playground bulletin board. 


By L. W. OLDS 


Associate Coach of Olympic Team, 1932; Coach of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Team, 1935; Director of Track Athletics, 
Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


Order direct from 


L. W. OLDS 


Michigan Normal College 


YPSILANTI MICHIGAN 

















O’Shea Football Pads 


for Maximum Protection 


CIENTIFICALLY designed, O'Shea shoulder 
pads and blocking pads fit comfortably, allow 


freedom of action, and provide maximum protec- 
tion. O'Shea's extensive line gives every coach a 
chance to select the pads which fit his particular pur- 
pose at prices that fit his athletic department purse. 


See O'Shea 


First 
for Athletic Wear 





Vv 


The Finest in 
Football Jerseys 
Football Pants 
Football Hose 
Sideline Sweaters 


Award Sweaters and 


Letters for All Sports 


Write for catalog and prices 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. 
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Mfg. Co., Swanson & 
Sts., Philadelphia, Penn. 


fitner 
tlease send information about your 
Il Shoes. 





H, S$. DeGroat, Baseball Coach, 
Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 


and “Baseball 
Coach's Date Sheets.” 





ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic 
Injuries! 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 167 

Varick St.. New York, N. Y. Please 

send sample of Antiphlogistine. 





Ve Athlete's Foot with ALTA- 


C. B, Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 

Please send your booklet J-57, and 

0 tion on foot tub service 
deal. 





-FLOODLIGHT Your Field! 
General Electric, +, 6B-20!, 
Schenectady, XK 








Free BASEBALL BOOK 
Hillerich & Bradsby, Dept. J 22, 
Louisvill 


je, Ky. Please send me 




















PROTECTION for Football Players. 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 
Sactamiale Ave., Chicago. Please | 
send information regarding your | 
shoulder and blocking pa 





ALL-STAR CAST by Reach 
A. J. Reach, Wri and. Ditson, | 
New York City. me. 
name of nearest dealer ing 
Reach footballs, basketballs, base- 
balls, and bats. 





Prepare Now for the FOOTBALL 
Season! . 


John. T. Riddell, Inc., 1259-63 N. 
Wood St., Chicago. Please 
me information about Riddell foot- 
ball shoes. 





EQUIPMENT by SPALDING 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y. Please 
send me latest catalogue and name 
of nearest dealer. 





FOOTBALL SHOES and CLEATS | 


es cS. ger of Sternaman, | 
2656 Diversey . Chicago. 
Please send prices and jaforme- | 
tion on Sternaman football shoes” 


and cleats, ) 
; 





Good ATHLETIC FIELDS Mean 

Good GAMES 
Toro Manufacturing Corporation, | 
3042 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, | 
Minn. Please send catalogue show- , 
ing power mowers and rollers. — 





TENNIS Booliet for Couch and 


ayer | 
Victor Surgical Gut Mfg. Co., 4501 
Packers Ave., Chicago, Ill, Please 


mee prt? ‘; i weir 
Croker - are es " 


Balence in Tennis.” 





Official ATHLETIC Equipment 
Wilson § 
Powell Ave. « Please pui ‘ 
my name on your list for new. 
catalogue, Pro eh tee 





SPOT-BILT FOOTBALL SHOES _ 
Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Auguste 
Blvd. Please oa me ec 

details on your 1937 line of 

Bilt Showtes © cng ee 














Goods Co., 2037 | 





Busy Coaches 
Welcome These 
Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Equipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast— or 
Ahead—of the Times. 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 
it to the address 
on the coupon. 


Do not send coupons 
to this magazine. 
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HOWARD JONES 
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TOM LEIB 





CADDY WORKS 















Avaion Bay, Santa Catalina Island 


Catalina Island, California 
AUGUST 9 to 14, 1937 


(The All-American Coaching School) 


® A coaching school in the paradise of the Pacific with an All-American staff 
at a nominal cost is attracting the attention of every football and basketball 
coach in the United States and Canada. 

The names of Howard Jones, Jimmy Phelan, Bill Spaulding and Tom Leib 
are synonymous with football. The same is true of Caddy Works, Sam Barry, 
Jimmy Needles and Everett Case in basketball. 

Phelan and Jones have developed teams of national prominence at the Uni- 
versities of Washington and Southern California, while Spaulding and Leib 
have been equally successful at U. C. L. A. and Loyola. 

Jimmy Needles coached the U. S. Olympic champions in basketball at Berlin, 
while Sam Barry at Southern California and Caddy Works at U. C. L. A. have 
developed outstanding teams in the Pacific Coast Conference, and have advo- 
cated the new rule for elimination of the tip which will be in effect next season. 
Everett Case of Frankfort, Indiana, High School is the outstanding prep coach 
in the Middle West. 

Many coaches plan to drive to the Coast by auto, while the railroads and bus 
lines have special summer reduced rates. The School will be held on Catalina 
Island at the beautiful Banning Cove private camp. All coaches in attendance 
will be taken to Hollywood where they will be shown the movie stars in make-up 
and the workings of motion picture production. Bathing, golfing, deep sea 
fishing, sail and speed boating are the popular diversions at Catalina. 


Tuition $25.00 


For further information address: 


JUSTIN M. "SAM" BARRY 
Athletic Department 
University of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Banning Cove Camp, where coaches will stay 


CATALINA ISLAND COACHING SCHOOL 














A FREE TRIP FOR 100 COACHES 


How would you like to attend the Catalina Island Coaching School on beautiful 
Catalina Island, see Hollywood and enjoy the golden West with expenses paid? 

To 100 coaches residing in Middle Western, Southern and Eastern states who 
are willing to spend their spare time for two weeks before June 1 on my advertising 
proposition, I offer to provide railroad and Pullman transportation to Los Angeles 
and return, tuition at the Coaching School and room and board on the Island during 
the School. This is positively limited to 100 Coaches who are willing to work in 
their spare time, for two weeks. Write EVERETT N. CASE, HIGH SCHOOL, 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA. 
































JIMMY PHELAN 


BILL SPAULDING 


JIMMY NEEDLES 












EVERETT CASE 


SPOT-BILT 





**Perfected”’ 


CLEAT ATTACHMENT 


ONE REASON WHY 
MOST COACHES SAY= 


“SPOT-BILT™ 


The cleat attachment is the back- 
bone of a football shoe! The 
Spot-Bilt attachment is simple, 
foolproof and troubleproof. With- 
out qualification, it is the best 
attachment in use today. It con- 
sists of only two parts—a_ bolt 
and washer— that are riveted 
into one unit. Learn why it gives 
the dependable service, comfort 
and safety that coaches expect 
from Spot-Bilt shoes. 


THE SPOT-BILT ATTACHMENT HAS MANY 
ADVANTAGES. The Spot-Bilt attachment is rustproof because it is cadmium plated. 


It is practically impossible for the attachment to turn in the sole 


because of the fluted bolt shaft and notched washer design. As a result Spot-Bilt cleats can always 
be unscrewed. There is no nut to loosen, consequently the bolt cannot back up in the sole and injure 
the foot. All parts of the attachment are exposed—it can be repaired without taking the shoe apart. 
The Spot-Bilt attachment reduces breakage to the absolute minimum. It is so securely anchored in 
the steel plate and riveted under such terrific pressure that it cannot develop the side play that leads 
to breakage. A stripped or worn Spot-Bilt bolt can be replaced in two minutes’ average time. 


THERE ARE SIX STEPS IN THE ASSEMBLY OF THE SPOT-BILT ATTACHMENT 


1 
2 


Step (1) illustrated in photograph shows the position 
of the spring steel plate in the sole of a SPOT-BILT 
shoe. SPOT-BILT piates are solid high carbon spring 
steel. The tap and heel of every SPOT-BILT football 
shoe is reinforced with spring steel plates. 


When the shoe enters the cleating room the proper 
position of the cleats is marked on the sole by means 
of a steel template. Holes are then drilled completely 
through the sole and steel plate. The holes are drilled 
4/1000 of an inch smaller than the maximum diameter 
of the bolt shaft. 


Step (3) illustrated shows the bolt inserted from the 
inside. The shaft of the bolt is fluted as shown at 
right and the flutings cut their own teeth in the steel 
plate as the bolt is forced through under pressure. 
This positive engagement prevents the bolt from turn- 
ing in the sole. 





STEEL PLATES 





BOLT AND WASHER 


Step (4) shows the washer in place. The notched 

4, center hole of the washer engages the bolt flutings and 
the four teeth around the rim engage the sole. This 
provides further insurance against the bolt turning. 
SPOT-BILT bolts will not turn—consequently you can 
always unscrew a SPOT-BILT cleat. 


Step (5) is the riveting operation by which the SPOT- 

BILT attachment is permanently attached to the sole 
of the shoe. The fluted portion of the bolt protruding 
above the washer is riveted down over the washer un- 
der 2200 Ibs. pressure which practically compresses the 
parts into one unit. 


The final step (6) is the screwing on of the desired 
style of cleat. All SPOT-BILT cleats have a steel 
nut embedded in them, which nut engages the threaded 
portion of the bolt when the cleat is attached. 











SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


Witchell-Sheill Co., 1635 Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 
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